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ANTI-SLAVERY PROCEEDINGS IN PORTUGAL. 


We have Jong expected that the friends of emancipation in 
Portugal Would urge on the attention of the Cortes and of Govern- 

mént the né of terminating the system of slavery which 
prevails in the African and Asiatic possessions of that country. At 
length a measure, intended to seagite that object, has been sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Peers, and from the manner in which 
it has been received: is likely, with some modifications, to 
become law. 
-~“tethe letter which accompanied the documents, ben we give, 








in extenso, ished obleman_ surites it 
- says :—** Being almost certain aving = its object 


the immediate emancipation of the slaves, areal be approved by 
the Cortes, I have thought that the cause would be greatly 
advanced, if the project now submitted became the law of the 
land ; inasmuch as, when carried into execution, we should know 
precisely when slavery would have an end in the Portuguese colo- 
nies; and further, that by the successive diminution of the number 
of slaves, their general emancipation would be facilitated. We 
think here that, if all that justice demands cannot be obtained, it 
is better to secure that which can be obtained, than to have 
nothing.” 

We regret that our friends have been driven to this conclusion, 
- though we can thoroughly appreciate the difficulties with which 
they have to contend. We wish, however, that they had acted 
with more boldness, and thrown the responsibility of the measure~ 
which is now proposed on the Cortes. The slaves have an un- 
doubted right to their liberty; every moment it is withheld from 

them is an injustice ; and any measure which does not meet the 
demands of justice will certainly be found injurious in its operation, 
if not impossible in its execution. We foresee immense difficulties 
in giving practical effect to the present measure. 

Several of the proposed clauses meet our cordial approbation. 
First, it is proposed that all slaves entering the Portuguese terri- 
tories, ports, or ships, except in certain specified cases, from what- 
ever motive, shall be free ; and, secondly, all slaves which belong to 
the State, or which may hereafter escheat to it, are declared to be free. 
By the first of these enactments, not only will Portugal assert a great 
principle, but, if it be faithfully adhered to and executed by the subor- 
dinate functionaries, the slave-trade¢ will be impossible from the Por- 
tuguese possessions, both in eastern and western Africa ; and by the 
second, the Government will set anoble example to its sehietti, which 
it is notimprobable some of them may follow. Two things, however, 
will be found indispensably necessary to give effect to the proposed 
law :—first, that its execution should be confided to men of honour, 
wholly free from all connexion with the system of slavery, and 
forbidden, either directly or indirectly, to mix themseives up with 
it; and secondly, that the penalties for the infraction of the law 
should not only be severe but prompt in their execution. These 
points and others, we may hope, will obtain the serious attention 
of the friends of emancipation during the recess of the Cortes. 


PROPOSED LAW FOR THE GRADUAL ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY IN THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES, 
Lisbon, July 1, 1849. 
The Viscount de Sa da Bandeira read in the Chamber of Peers, 
on the 25th of May of the present year, the following project 
of a Bill for the gradual abolition of slavery in the Portuguese 
colonies :— 
PREAMBLE, 
During the session of the Chamber of Peers of the 16th of 
August, 1842, two of the undersigned had the honour of pre- 
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senting a project of a Bill for the abolition of slavery in the 
territories of Goa, Damao, Dia, and Macao, and the islands of 
Timor and Solor. 

The respected Committee of this Chamber, charged with the 
examination of the project, after having consulted. the deputies - 
from the Portuguese dominions ‘iin India, and € Thst Vicergy.of 
the said dominions, all of whom gave in writing their opinions in 
favour of the proposal, presented to the Chamber its opinion on 
the 20th of April, 1843, concluding that the projected bill “— to 
be adopted, with some few alterations. 

During the session of the 20th of November of ‘the simi ese, 


quence of declarations made by the ve 
deferred until they should present the information which they pro- 
mised to give. - 

In the following year, 1844, during the session of the 11th of 
October, the project was again brought forward for discussiéfi; and; 
after a long debate, it was again deferred, at the request of the 
Government, until the latter could present to the Chamber the 
information which they had demanded from the Portuguese autho- 
rities in India and Macao. The delay in presenting this informa. 
tion, and the political occurrences which had taken place in the 
country, had prevented the proposal for the emancipation of the 
slaves, presented to this Chamber now nearly seven years ago, 
from being brought up for discussion. 

The project of the bill now presented for the gradual abolition of 
slavery in all the Portuguese colonies, differs from the project of 
1842, in its not being restricted to certain Portuguese possessions, 
but extending to all, and to be put into execution it is not neces- 
sary that the country should pay an indemnity for the value of the 
slaves. 

By the project of 1842 it was proposed to emancipate the slaves 
by indemnifying their masters. And notwithstanding the small 
number of slaves which the project referred to, which certainly did 
not amount to 1700, it was principally in consequence of the 
indemnity that its discussion had been deferred for so many years. 
It is to be observed that, looking to the state of the public treasury, 
whatever measures were proposed for the emancipation of fifty or 
sixty thousand slaves, the number computed to exist in the Portu- 
guese colonies, if it included the payment of an indemnity by the 
country to their masters, such measure would not receive the 
approbation of the Legislative Chambers. Together with the pre- 
amble are to be found the tables which, up to the present time, 
have been received of the number of slaves existing in the ultra- 
marine provinces, with their valuation. 

In order that the abolition of slavery should be gradually effected, 
the following clauses are proposed in the projected bill :—First, 
All individuals born of slave mothers shall be free from the day of 
their birth. Second, All individuals shall be considered free who 
enter any of the Portuguese dominions. Third, All slaves ghall be 
declared free who are, or who shall hereafter become, the property 
of the State. Fourth, The right of the slaves to emancipate them- 
selves shall be secured when they have means to do so; and the 
right is conceded that any individual can, at his own expense, 
emancipate one or more slaves. Fifth, The principle of the future 
emancipation of the slaves, with indemnity to their masters, is 
established, in case the financial resources of the country, or of 
either of the ultramarine provinces should permit, that this eman- 
cipation should either be general or partial. 

The first of these propositions simply consists in extending to all 
the Portuguese colonies the articles decreed in 1761 and i in 1773, 
which were carried into effect with the best possible results i in 
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Portugal and the islands of Madeira and the Azores. It is not 
believed that the number of slaves which were then in these coun- 
tries was insignificant; on the contrary, the importation of 
Africans was such, that a writer of ours, of the 17th century, 
expresses b his fears that, by continuing the introduction of negroes 
into the southern provinces of the kingdom, their numbers would 
soon exceed the whites. At the end of one generation slavery 
ceased to exist in Portugal and the islands, without paying any 
indemnity, nor is it known that any person made such a claim. 
The letter patent (Alvara) of the 16th of January, 1773, is a 
monument of legislative wisdom, more worthy to be eulogised for 


having been published ata time when, in Europe, restrictive ideas~ 


prevailed relative to slave property; besides, the servitude of the 


peasantry, which was a kind of slavery of the feudal times, then- 


existed in more than half of this part of the world. 

This system of gradual emancipation has the advantage that the 
individuals liberated enter successively into the enjoyment of the 
rights of freemen, and from it we need not fear the events which 
many dread from a simultancous emancipation ; and, if we attend 
to the enormous number of slaves that exist in Brazil, in the 
Spanish West Indies, and in the United States “of America, it will 
appear evident that the adoption of this system would be the best 
and most easy method of emancipation in those countries. 

The second proposition consists in extending to the colonies the 
provisions of the letters patent of the 19th of September, 1761, 
which declare free all slaves who should come to Portugal. . 


execution in the--continental provinces of Africa would serve to 


create an obstacle to the collecting of slaves destined for embarka- 
tion to America. 
The third proposition provides that all slaves belonging to the 
‘ It is possible that it may be said 
‘that this measure will cause an increase of expense, in consequence 
of its being necessary to pay wages for certain public services; but 
we may remark that, as a compensation, the country will cease to 
be obliged to support, lodge, and clothe the slaves. 

By the fourth proposition the slaves are permitted to purchase 
their own liberty when they have sufficient means, and this is no 
more than confirming that which, by ancient legislation or by use, 
is practised in the Portuguese colonies. 

Respecting the fifth proposition, it has for its object to establish 





emancipating its slaves it can do so, and it is possible that this | 
case might take place very shortly in Portuguese India, and possi- 
bly in some of the Cape de Verde islands, where the number of 
slaves is very small. 

Against even the gradual emancipation of the slaves objections 
are urged, the same as there always have been against all measures 
of reform. Of these objections, some are made against the very 
principle of emancipation itself; and,-as an illustrious American 
orator a short time since exclaimed, “that slavery was a glorious 
institation, and the corner-stone of a free and democratic govern- 


ment,” in like manner some pretend that slavery is indispensable 


to the prosperity of our colonies. There are persons who feel the 
“justice of the measure, yet-wish that-its adoption should be 
deferred to some future time, which reminds us that, after liberal 
principles had been proclaimed in Portugal in 1820, many illus- 


- trious persons persuaded themselves that the Portuguese people 


were not “ripe enough” to govern themselves upon the representa- 
tive system, but a few years were sufficient to show*those persons 
that they were mistaken. In the same way the adversaries to the 
emancipation of the negroes have seen, in a short space of time, 
liberty given to all the slaves that existed in all the British, French, 


“Swedish, and Danish colonies, and also in the Regency of Tunis, the 
hee first Mussulman country in which this was put in practice. And the 
~ game adversaries might observe the wonderful progress which the 


ideas of the abolition of slavery have made in the States forming 


the American Union, even in some of them in which there are 
‘ numerous slaves. 


There i is not now the least doubt in the minds of those who have 


reflected on these accomplished facts—on the spirit which inspires 
*' their execution—on the perseverance of the generous societies, 


which, in Great Britain, in the United States, in France, and in 
‘other countries, work for the emancipation of the slaves—and on 
the influence which, in this respect, they exercise over public 
‘opinion and on their respective Governments; it is not now doubt- 


fal that, at some future time, not very remote, slavery must be done 
“ away with in every country where people of European origin govern, 


which, after all, is the only means of putting a stop to the exporta- 
tion of slaves from African ports. 

Political wisdom teaches that, when it is known that a new 
order of things hag to be organised, a provident Government, in 
place of insisting on supporting what exists, ought to take measures 
in order that the country may derive advantages from the change 
that must inevitably take place, and that it should not incur the 
inconveniences which a precipitate adoption might occasion. It 
is, then, the duty of the Portuguese legislature to provide that, 
within a reasonable time, and by a system which will not be the 
cause of a social commotion, that slavery should be completely 
-abutished in all our colonies. And the circumstances jn which 
these are in at present makes it, to a certain extent, easy of execu- 
tion, because the culture of such products as are called colonial, 
such as tobacco, sugar canes, coffee, and cotton, which, in America, 
the slaves are employed in, are cultivated there in very small quan- 
tities. 

In accordance with these views, and for other reasons, the under- 
signed trust that the Cortes will approve of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the projected bill, which they have now the honour to 
present to the Chamber, and in which they all agree, only differ- 
ing respecting some details of secondary importance. 


PROJET DE LOI. 


Ist Clause. The dispositions of the letters patent (Alvara) having the 
force of the law of the 19th September, 1761, and of the 16th of January, 


| 1773, which abolished the state of slavery in the kingdom of Portugal, 


shall be put in execution fori the publication of the present law, in all 
the Portuguese ultramarine territories, and on board of all Portuguese 
men-of-war and merchant ships, according to the manner copeminet by 
the following clauses._—— 

2nd. All individuals who, from and after the date of this sii are born 
of women slaves in the said territories, or ships, shall be free from the 
moment of their birth. 

§ Ist. These individuals shall be nursed and brought up by their 
mothers, and their masters shall be indemnified by the State for such 
nursing, until the age of seven years, the Government being then obliged 
to provide for those who arrive at that age some adequate employment. 

§ 2nd. The Government shall make the necessary regulations to pro- 
vide for everything respecting the nursing, bringing up and education of 
these individuals, and the above-named indemnity, and the Government 
is authorised to employ, for this purpose, the necessary funds. 

3rd. Slaves of both sexes, who, after the publication of this law, enter, 


shall be considered free from the moment they enter the said tetritories, 
ports, or ships. 

§ Ist. Except those slaves belonging to countries where slavery exists, 
who, in the ports of these countries, should go on board Portuguese ships ; 
but, in case these should conduct such slaves out of the said ports, they 
shall be free from the moment the vessel is clear of the port, and the per- 
sons who take them shall be responsible for their value. 

§ 2nd. Excepting, also, the slaves who accompany the embassies which 
African potentates send to the Governors-General of Angola and Mogam- 
bique, which slaves cannot remain in Portuguese territories for a longer 
time than the embassies to which they belong. 

4th. The transport by sea of slaves, of either sex, from one Portuguese 
port to another, or to foreign ports, is strictly prohibited. 

§ Sole. All individuals, without any exception, shall be considered free, 
who shall be found on board Portuguese men-of-war, or merchant ships, 
one year after the publication of this law. 

5th. The slaves of both sexes that belong to the State, and who exist 
in the said territories, or on board Portuguese or foreign ships, shall be 
considered free from the publication of this law. 

§ Sole. All slaves, of both sexes, who, from whatever motive, should 
become, at any time, State property, shall be free from the moment they 
become so. 

6th. Every individual, of either sex, who is found in any Portuguese 
territory, shall be considered free, when, in case any doubt should arise, 
it is not legally proved that he or she were not slaves before the publica- 
tion of the present law. 

§ Ist. In no case whatever shall proof be admitted which refers to any 
time posterior to the date of the publication of this law. 

§ 2nd. The right of producing this proof belongs solely and exclu- 
sively to the proprietor of the slave, or a legally authorised attorney or 
procurator. 

7th. In each Portuguese ultramarine territory there shall be a sufficient 
number of books, in which shall be registered all slaves of both sexes 
who exist in the said territory at the time of the publication of this law. 

§ lst. The books of registry shall be uniform, and must contain all 
necessary entries, that by them every slave registered might be identified. 

§ 2nd. For the registry of each slave, of either sex, the respective owner 
shall pay (only once) the sum of four hundred reis (1s. 6d. sterling), which 
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sum the Government shall apply to the functionaries that shall be 
employed in the registry, distributing the said sum in convenient pro- 
portions. : 

§ 3rd. The provisions of this clause shall be put in Secs within the 


.. term of twelve months in the territories of Western Africa and India, 


and within eighteen months in Eastern Africa, Macao, and in Timor and 
Solor. 

§ 4th. Every individual, of habit sex and age, who, in the said 
term, are not registered in any of the above-mentioned books, shall be 
considered free, 

8th. If any proprietor of slaves causes to be registered in his name, or 
in the name of another, any free person, as if he or she were a slave, he 
incurs the penalty of Tosing-al-the staves, of ether sex, whith he may 
have registered in his name. They shall be immediately declared free, 
and to each shall be given by the authorities a competent letter of eman- 
cipation. And, besides this, the said proprietor shall suffer the penalties 
imposed by law on those who privately incarcerate, which penalties shall 
be conveniently applied. 

§ Ist. The owners. of registered male and female dui. shall remit, 
in the months of January and July of each year, to the respective autho- 
rities, a report of the alterations which had taken place in the preceding 
six months relative to the said registered slaves ; this report must contain 
the declarations which the Government shall think necessary. 

§ 2nd. The proprietors of slaves who, during three successive half 
years, do not make this report, shall lose or forfeit the right of pro- 
prietorship to their registered slaves; they (the slaves), for this reason, 


~-shall be immediately declared free, and letters of emennentO® shall be 


given to 
9th. The owners of male or 


shall have a right to be indenmified for the value of the said male or 
female slaves, when an ulterior law shall determine the time when the 
general emancipation of the slaves shall be effected in all the said terri- 
tories, or in any one of the same. 

10th. The slaves of both sexes have a right to redeem their own and 
their relations’ liberty. 

§ Ist. To any free person or slave also belongs the right to redeem the 
liberty of one or more slaves of either sex. 

§ 2nd. The emancipation by this means cannot be resisted or prevented 
by the masters of the slaves, or by any other person invested or not with 


' public authority. 


§ 3rd. This emancipation shall be effected as soon as the competent price 
shall be satisfied. 


§ 4th. The price of freedom_shall be taxed before the authorities; 


" according to the verdict of competent persons chosen by the said autho-" 


rities and the owners of the slaves, and as soon as said price shall be paid 
to the owners, or consigned in deposit in case of refusal, the authorities 
shall give to the slaves so liberated letters of emancipation. 

§ 5th. To all emancipated slaves shall be given gratuitous letters of 
emancipation. 

llth. There shall be appointed curators of slaves in each of the ultra- 
marine provinces. 

§ Sole. The delegates of the Asia Beaien of each province (Pro- 
curador da Coroa Fazenda) shall exercise the functions of general curators 
in their respective districts, and of special curators in the townships of 
the capitals of the said provinces. The sub-delegates shall exercise the 


‘same functions in the other townships; and in their absence, caused by 


whatever motive it might be, the general curators shall propose to the 
governors of the respective provinces fit and proper persons to serve with 
credit these situations. 

12th. To the curators of the slaves belong the duty, First, To assist at 


" the registry of the slaves, ordained in the 7th clause, and to promote the 


execution of all that is laid down in the said clause and its sections, as 
well as in the other clauses of this law. Second, To keep the books of 
registry of slaves, and make in the said books the alterations which may 
result from the half-yearly reports determined by the 8th clause, section 
the first. Third, To promote the emancipation of the slaves in all cases 
where it can take place, according to the provisions of this law. Fourth, 
To require from the governors of the respective provinces the measures 
which they may think necessary for the prompt execution of the provi- 
sions of this law, and to represent to the Government any obstacles which 
may be offered to the execution of it, and to propose measures for their 
removal, 
' 13th. The governors of the ultramarine provinces will be authorised to 
resolve or decide in council any doubts which may be opposed to the 
punctual execution of this law, they giving, without delay, an account to 
the Government of what they had ordained, for the latter to deliberate 
accordingly. 

§ Sole. The general curators must every half year make known to the 


‘minister of the colonies all that had taken place relative to the execu- 
_ tion of this law. 


14th. The curators of the slaves, as Jong as they occupy these places, 
and during the term of one year after their exoneration from them, cannot 
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be returned, as deputies to the Cortes, for the provinees.in whieh, they 
exercise, or had exereised the funetions of their appointments... . 

15th. The Gévernment shall cause, without delay, the. greatest publicity 
to be given to this law in all the ultramarine provinces; and for its 
prompt execution shall publish the necessary regulations, which during 
the following legislative session they shall present to the Cortes. . _ 

§ Sole. The Government shall present to the Cortes, in every annual 
session, a special report respecting the execution of this law. 

16th. All legislation contrary to the provisions of this law is repealed. 

Chamber of Peers, 25th of May, 1849.—Duke of Palmela, ‘(with 
declarations.)—Count of Lavradio, (with declarations.) — William, Car- 
dinal Patriaréh, (with declarations.) —R. Fonseca Magalhais.— Marquis 
of Louté.—Viscount de Laborim.—Joseph, Bishop of Lamego.—Dom 
Manoel de Portugal e Castro.—Viscount de Benagaril.— Viscount de Sa 
da Bandeira. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE CHAMBER OF PEERS. 


The PRESIDENT oF THE CHAMBER OF Preers rose aad said = 
The worthy peer, the Viscount de Sa da Bandeira, has finished 
reading the project of a bill for the abolition of slavery in the Por- 
tuguese provinces of Africa and Asia, signed not only by his Exeele 
lency, but by various other members of this Chamber. This 
question has been already largely discussed during various sessions 
ofthe Chamber of Peers; but never was it voted on, it having been 
deferred in consequence of a desire manifested by the Goverament 
to collect the vecessary information. A newly organised project of 
a bill is now presented, bearing the signatures of various peers ; it 
ennnoty therefore, but he sent to..a Committee of the ‘Chamber, and 
I think it ought to be that of the navy an aieoanan 
It was remitted accordingly to that Committee. 

The Chamber ordered the above project - to be examined by its 
Committee of Colonial Affairs (Ultramarine), which; ‘during. the 
session of the 25th of June, presented the following opinion. 


OPINION. 


Gentlemen,— Your Committee of Colonial Affairs gave the 
greatest possible attention to the project of a Bill, which was pre- 
sented to you by the worthy peer, the Viscount de Sa da Bandeira, 
in his own name, and that of nine other members of this Chamber, 
by which it is proposed to accomplish the gradual and progressive 
abolition of slavery in all our colonies. 

Finding that this project had been published in the Diario.do 
-Governo; Nu;-141; of the 15tu of the present month, and having 
been accompanied by an excellent preamble, your Committee 
thinks itself dispensed from entering into a minute analysis of its 
different provisions, which are to be met with in the body of the 
said project; the analysis of which will no doubt prove more 
useful on the occasion of its discussion. Though it be possible that, 
in relation to the secondary provisions of one and the other, mem- 
bers of the Comwittee may have declarations to make, it is never- 
theless certain, that all are agreed in adopting theidea of the Project, 
as well as its principal provisions. 

The Committee thinks that the nations who deinen on giving 
an example by abolishing slavery in their territories and colonies, 


-| are-thase who best demonstrate the Christian desire of seeing done 


away, once for all, and abolished for ever, the infamous traffie in 
human flesh. 

If the commencement of this monstrous traffic has been im 
to the Portuguese nation, it is because she had been the first to found, 
in the 14th and 15th centuries, great establishments on the Western 
Coast of Africa; but it is nevertheless true, that other nations of 
Europe, who possessed colonies, also promoted and practised it for 
their own profit. But it should not be forgotten, that it was the 
same Portuguese nation who gave the example of the gradual 
abolition of slavery in some of her possessions, as the enlightened 
laws of the 19th of September, 1761, and of January 1778, fully 
attest. 

The unceasing progress of public morals and humanity, which, 
without doubt, has considerably diminished that scourge, has not 
been less manifested amongst us than by other nations; and if we 
cannot do away forthwith with all slavery in our possessions, by 
one final decree, it is because the state of our finances will not 
permit it, and also because, knowing the results that other nations 
have experienced from such a measure, it is our duty to avoid the 
evils which might follow. 

Your Committee is, then, of opinion that this project, being 


founded on good and sound principles, and containing provisions, 


the moderation of which plainly shows the prudence with whieh 
they were prepared, it ought to be adopted by this Chamber, 
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' Committee Room, 25th of June, 1849. (Signed,) Baron de St. 
Pedro.—Count of Tojal.—Dom Manoel de Portugal e Castro,— 
Viscount de Sa da Bandeira.—Viscount de Castro. 


A Map of the Slaves existing in the Portuguese Colonies, according to 
the underneath partial Maps. 
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(a) There are motives to presume that the value put on the slaves in 
the islands of St. Jago, Fogo, Maio, Boa Vista, and Sal, is very much 
exaggerated, it being rather an estimate than the real value. Some mas- 
ters have not declared the number of their slaves, but it is presumed that 
the number not declared is vory low. 

(4) No map has been sent from Geba, for the slaves that reside there 
were entered with those of Bissau. It is presumed, according to private 
information received, that the slaves who are the property of other slaves 
have not been manifested. 

(c) No map has been received from Ajuda; the number of slaves must 
be far beyond what is marked in the maps, because the masters are gene- 
rally remiss in making the declarations. This information is official. 

(d) It is known that a great number of slaves, especially in the dis- 
tricts of Sena and Tete, have not been declared by their masters. There 
are also slaves in those districts who are called ‘‘com Botaca,’’ that is, 
slaves who are the owners of slaves, and who at times possess more 
slaves than their own masters. In this province the slaves are divided 


anto three classes: Ist, Journeymen with trades; 2nd, Ladinos, or ser- 


vants; 3rd, Bucaes, or Burros. Those of the first two classes are not regu- 
larly sold; the price of the Bocaes regulates from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars. The slaves for traffic, who are brought from the interior of the 
country, are sold at from eight to ten dollars. All this information is 
official, - 

(e) The slave masters in the parishes of Collna and Raia (Salsete) 
declare their slaves to be free; those of the other parishes, notwithstand- 


‘ing they say that theirs are also free, they have not explicitly declared 


them so. 

(7) No maps have been received from Solor and Timor, which are 
dependencies of Macau. 
_ (gy) The maps from this province have not been received. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


The following analysis of some portions of the evidence laid 
before the Select Committee on the Slave-trade we have prepared 
for the use of our readers. It forms a sequel to the mass of infor- 
mation we have already laid before them, on the important points 
to which the attention of the Committee was principally directed. 


ACTIVITY AND EXTENT OF THE SLAVE-TRADE, 


Commander Cuartrs Witson Ritey, R.N.—78. You are a com- 
mander in the Royal Navy?—I am. 79. You have been recently 
_on the ony station ?>—Yes ; I left that station in January 

of this year. $7. Was the slave-trade carried on with activity in that 





part of the coast at which you were stationed ?—It became very active 
about the months of October, November, and December, 1848. 88. 
Did you make many captures?—I took two vessels only. 89. Were 
they loaded with slaves ?—No, they were empty; I seized them under 
the Equipment Act. 90. You made no capture of vessels loaded with 
slaves >—No; the traffic increases there in the last three months of the 
year, on account of the beach being at that time better for shipment. In 
those months they have what is called a good beach. 91. During those 
months the slave-trade is in the state of the greatest activity >—Yes. 

Commander Frepertck Monrresor, R.N.—267. You are an officer 
of the British Navy ?—I am a commander. 268. Have you recently 
returned from the African station ?—Very recently ; I was paid off from 
the Wanderer. 278. Was the slave-trade carried on with activity during 
the whole time you were on the coast ?—I have every reason to know 
that it was so; I was not fortunate in capturing vessels, but on other 
parts of the station very near me I knew that the slavers were being taken 
very fast. The Styx, stationed at Ambrize, captured, I think, thirty 
vessels. 279. Have you any reason to suppose that a number of vessels 
got away loaded with slaves >—Yes, I have every reason to believe so, 
from the nature of the coast; it is very heavy, thick, cloudy weather, 
with very light breezes, which scarcely clear away the weather at all; or 
else you have tornadoes, in which vessels are liable to make a run, and in 
which you do not see them until they are clear off the coast. 280. Is 
the slave-trade more active north or south of the line, according to your 
observation ?—I should say that it was more active in the Bights and to 
the southward, than to the northward; but when I was stationed at the 
Gallinas and Seabar, although there were four vessels stationed there, no 
vessel had taken any prize for a considerable number vf months; and 
some time after I left the slavers made a run for that very place, and 
they were very fortunate again. 281. During the last year that you 
were on the coast, was the slave-trade, in your opinion. as active as it 
had been in previous years ?—-Yes, quite as active. 282. Was the fleet 
in an equal state of efficiency and strength ?—Yes, in strength quite ; and 
in regard to efficiency, without wishing to deteriorate from the other 
vessels that were there before, I should say that it was more efficient, 
from the commodore’s activity. 283. But notwithstanding the strength 
and efficiency of the squadron, it had not been effective in putting down 
the slave-trade ?—No, I think not. 

Sir Cuartes Hotruam, R.N.—499. Has the Brazilian slave-trade 
been very vigorous during the last three years?—Very much so. 504. 
Supposing the demand for slaves to be very high in Brazil, is it your 
opinion that it would be practically possible to prevent the demand 
obtaining a supply from the coast of Africa?—Not by our present 
measures. 505 _Aro you soquainted with any mudification of the present 
measures which would effect that object?—I am not. 543. It appears 
that the slave-trade to the coast of Brazil is much larger now than it was 
in the years 1842 and 1843 ; are you cognizant of that fact >—I believe that 
it isso. 596. What proportion of vessels do you consider to have escaped 
annually, compared with those which have been captured ?—I think we 
have taken a little more than one-third. 597. That is, of vessels ?>-Of 
vessels. 598. But not of slaves >On the whole we have taken, during 
my command, 173 vessels, and 15,462 slaves; that is, in two and a half 
years. 600. A third of the whole number of vessels employed, you say, 
have been captured; are the Committee to understand that the other 
two-thirds have carried their cargoes to Brazil ?—The only way of esti- 
mating the thing is to say that 60,000 slaves have gone into Brazil in a 
year, and to say three and a half, or four, as a nominal number, has been 
the average per ton; in that way you can make the calculation, but I do 
not know any other. 


— 


CAUSES OF THE INCREASE OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Commander C. W. Ritty, R.N.—229. Supposing that the slave- 
trade was carried on without any attempt on the part of our Government 
to suppress it, do you suppose that the demand for slaves would increase 
in proporticn to the supply ?—~I am afraid you would not find sufficient 
slaves; the demand would be so great that they would not be able to 
keep up the supply. 230. Have you made that observation after having 
duly considered the demand that exists >The demand that exists is very 
great at this time, in consequence of the mines being more at work in the 
Brazils than they were some years back; and the free-trade in sugar has 
increased the demand for slaves; they are clearing away more land for 
the cultivation of sugar. 

Sir C. HorHam.—500. From your experience of the slave-trade have 
you any reason to doubt that the slave-trade is acted on by the same 
causes which affect legitimate branches of commercial industry ?--I think 
it is acted on by the same causes. 501. And, consequently, a stagnation 
of the general business of Brazil would be, under ordinary circumstances, 
accompanied by a stagnation of the slave-trade ?—I should think so. 

Right Hon. Dr. Lusu1neron.—971. From the observations with which 
you have favoured the Committee, you appear to be of opinion that the 
Bill which passed through Parliament in 1846, was a measure almost fatal 
to the hopes of those who were engaged in putting down the slave-trade ? 
—Yes. 972, It gave rise to so large a demand for the productions of 
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Brazil and Cuba, that you do not look forward very hopefully to the 
suppression of the slave-trade, so long as that is the law of the land ?— 
Certainly. 973. You stated, I think, that there was a large and a pro- 
gressive demand arising on the Continent of Europe for sugar ?—No; 
I stated this, that there was a progressive demand in this country; that 
this country consumed more than one-fourth of the whole sugar consumed 
in the world; and that comparing the numbers in this country with the 
great numbers on the Continent, and the articles which they use for 
sugar, the demand there was limited by nothing but their inability to 
purchase; and that that demand would increase as their wealth was 
developed and their numbers augmented. 974. As the wealth and the 
population of the Continent increase, you think the demand for sugar 
will increase in something like the same proportion ?——Certainly. 975. 
That increase in the want of sugar om the Continent would, in the course 
of a certain time alone, cause a demand in the markets of Brazil and 
Cuba equal to the demand created after 1846 in those markets by the Act 
of that Session ; it would be only a question of time, would it ?—I have 
no doubt of this, that the increasing demand in the Continent of Europe, 
it being of course an effective demand, would necessarily operate upon 
the growing of sugar all over the world ; that would make a great demand 
for sugar in the Brazils and sugar in Cuba, and sugar coming from every 
other quarter; but when it would arrive at the precise point to which 
you are now directing my attention, by the Bill of 1846, I am really 
incapable of forming any judgment. 976. I am not asking you to fix 
the precise time when the demand for sugar in Brazil would attain that 
point; but the tendency of matters is to reach that point, in conseauence 
of the progressive development of the population and resources of the 
Continent ?—All other circumstances remaining the same. 978. At the 
present moment-the slave-trade prevails ?>—Certainly. 979. It prevails 
in spite of all the efforts which this country has made to stop it >No 
doubt, much more than it did antecedent to the Bill of 1846. 980. At 
any period ?—In 1843 and 1844 I think that you will find that the slave- 
trade was much less than it is now. 


HORRORS OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Commander T. Montresor.—348. You have not been in the Brazils? 
—No. Incase of the squadron being withdrawn, I think another thing 
would be very probable, viz., that a greater number of women would be 
in the vessels. I suppose the reason for a small number of women being 
sent now, is in a great measure owing to their being more liable to die 
from weakness. In the vessel which we took with the Cygnet, the first 
man was placed against-the-side-of the vessel with his legs pinioned, and 
another man was put between his legs, and another between his legs, 
and so on; and then, on the other side of the deck, other men were 
placed, pinioned in the same way. 349. How many vessels did you take 
while you were on the coast of Africa ?>—Only two with slaves, and one 
empty. 350. That was not so much as the average ?—No, we were very 
unfortunate. 351. What was the condition of the slaves in the vessels 
you took?—Very greatly emaciated, and a good deal covered with 
ulcers. 352. Were there a great many deaths ?—I think in the first 
vessel we took there were nine deaths; at the time we took her we towed 
her into Sierra Leone. 353. Were there many children ?—There were 
as many as fifteen or twenty children. 360. Do you consider that a 
much greater number are placed on board the slave ship than is ever 
landed on the coast of Brazil ?—Yes, in all cases a much _Jarger_number. 
I know that. in several cases slave vessels either have not had the quantity 
of provisions or water that would have been necessary for taking the 
whole cargo, reckoning for the deaths of at least a third. 361. Then you 
are of opinion, I conclude, that the slave-trade is now carried on at a 
prodigious expense of negro life ?—Yes, decidedly. 

Sir Coartes HotHaM.—577. Did I understand you correctly that a 
vessel of 100 tons would carry 300 slaves ?—We took a vessel of sixty 
tons and she had 300 slaves on board. 578. On deck ?—There was a 
deck cargo, and others stood below. There were two cases which will 
elucidate the subject better, if I may be allowed to read them, and give 
them: in as evidence. On the 11th of December, 1847, the Ferret cap- 
tured a brig of 167 tons, with 852 slaves and thirty seamen on board; 
127 slaves died before adjudication; the average number of persons per 
100 tons of the vessel's burden was 528. Onthe 8th of December, 1847, 
the Grappler captured a brig called the Arguia, with 740 slaves on board 
and twenty-eight men; the tonnage by the second section of the Act was 
ninety-five tons, and she is supposed to have been about 150 tons; by 
the former measurement she was carrying 800 persons per 100 tons of 
her burden, and twenty-seven slaves died before trial. The Brazilencia 
was captured on the 12th of October, 1848; she had 703 slaves on board 
and twenty-seven seamen, and 300 slaves were removed to the Dolphin, 
both vessels sailed to Sierra Leone; thirty-seven slaves died; she 
averaged by the second section 829 men per 100 tons, and by the sixth 
section 442, 

INEFFICIENCY OF THE SQUADRON. 


Commander F. Montrresor.—319. You stated that the slave-trade 
was, up to the last moment that you had any knowledge of it, carried on 
with activity along the coast ?—~Yes. 320, The present force is wholly 





inefficient for the purpose of extinguishing the slave-trade ?—Yes, for the 
purpose of extinguishing it, it is. 321. Looking at it as employed for 
the extinction of the slave-trade, the expense hitherto bestowed on the 
squadron has been thrown away ?—Yes, I am afraid so. If the object of 
the squadron is the utter destruction of the slave-trade, the keeping up 
the squadron is, I should say, entirely thrown away. 322. If the slave- 
trade is to be put down, I understand that your opinion is that means 
very different from those employed must be resorted to >—Yes, I think 
so. 323. Even then, do you feel confident that it can be put down by a 
marine guard ?—Under the circumstances I have stated, that for a time 
it could be put down, but not for ever; it would eventually rise again. _ 

Sir Coantes HorHam.—466. You have, I believe, recently held the 
command of the British squadron on the west coast of Africa ?—I have. 
467. When were you relieved on that station ?—I was relieved on Ist of 
March, 1849. 468. How long had you held the command of that African 


station ?—From October, 1846, until March, 1849. 469. What was the - 


nayal force usually under your orders ?—It seldom averaged twenty-two 
ships of all kinds. 470. How many of those were steamers ?—It would 
be difficult to give an average of those; the number varied very much, 
471, What was the largest number of steam-vessels that you had under 
your orders at any time?—The largest number was seven. 472. Was 
that force in a high state of discipline, generally speaking ?—I thought so. 
473. Were your views carried out by the officers under your command to 
your entire satisfaction ?—Entirely so, 474. What was the result of 
your operations ; did you succeed in stopping the slave-trade ?—No. 475. 
Did_ you. cripple ittosuch an extent as in your opinion is calculated to 
give to the slave-trade a permanent check ?—No.-476. What is the 
length of the line of coast on the western side of Africa along which in 
your opinion the slave-trade could be carried on ?——2,195 miles. 477. In 
your opinion, is the blockade of the whole of that line of coast, at all 
seasons of the year, and at all periods of the twenty-four hours, prac- 
ticable ?—Certainly not. 506. Supposing the present policy of this 
country, of attempting to stop the slave-trade by a blockading squadron, 
to be persisted in, can you look forward to any definite period when it 
will effect the extinction of the slave-trade?—-I cannot. 507. Under 
those circumstances you must look upon the blockading squadron, not as 
a temporary expedient, but as the normal state of our policy as applied 
to that subject?—I hardly know how to answer that question; but I 
should say, yes. 508. Are you acquainted with any plan of operations 
which would péymanently extinguish the slave-trade in two or three 
years ?—It would be very vain in me to say that I am; but I am inti- 
mately persuaded thatour "present Measures are perfectly futile, and that 
our operations should be undertaken on the other coast, in connection 
with the Brazilian Government. 509. A plan for suppressing the slave- 
trade was laid before a committee appointed to consider this subject last 
year, by an officer of great intelligence, Captain Denman, and it excited a 
great deal of attention. Are you acquainted with the general features of 


that plan?—I am. 510. Do you think that plan is calculated to effect ~ 


the extinction of the slave-trade within any definite period ?—Certainly 
not, with the exception of the coast between Cape Palmas and Sierra 
Leone, where alone it is in any way applicable. 511. What facilities 
does that part of the coast afford for the successful operation of Captain 
Denman’s plan ?—There is not there a continuous line of country whereon 


the slave-trade is conducted, which is the case on almost every other part — 


of “the coust. —512;—-Are-there-any other circumstances which would 
facilitate the successful application of Captain Denman’s scheme ?—I do 
not recollect any at the present moment. 513. There are some diffi- 
culties arising from the fogs?—Precisely ; the coast is subject to the 
contingencies of weather. 565. Do you consider that the slave-trade has 
been generally regulated by the strength and efficiency of the British 


squadron on the coast, or by the commercial demand for slaves?——-I . 
consider it is entirely dependent upon the commercial demand for - 


slaves, and has little or no connection with the squadron. 642. In 
your opinion, supposing a strict blockade to be kept up at one 


particular part of the coast, a trade would immediately burst out at . 


another part of the coast ?—It is impossible, in my opinion, to keep up 
such a blockade as to prevent the slave-trade existing in the Bight of 


Benin, though I think it is feasible on the north coast. 643. Will you . 


mention, in miles, the proportion of coast which you think might be 
strictly blockaded, and the portion of the coast which is not susceptible 
of being strictly blockaded ?—I am sorry to say the former is very small; 
altogether it is not more than 100 miles which you could blockade effec- 
tually, in my judgment. 644. Does that mean only 100 miles out of the 
2,100 miles you have given?—There are only 100 miles out of 2,195 
miles which you could blockade effectually. 645. How many vessels 
would you require to blockade that 100 miles effectually ?—Four vessels. 
646. Are those 100 miles more favourable for carrying on:the ave-t. 
than the remainder of the coast ?>—There are greater fac! 
of shipping slaves; it is a coast more easily watched ; 
they only ship at particular points, and for that reaso 
a successful blockade might be maintained ; it was 
The Right Hon. Lord Joun Hay, C.B., a Membe 
—934, As a naval officer, and a Lord of the Adr 
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quainted with the transactions of the African squadron while under the 
command of the late Commodore ‘Sir Charles Hotham?—Yes. 935. 

Were the operations of the flect conducted, on the part of that officer, 
with zeal, intelligence, and skill ?—I have heard the Board of Admiralty, 
both collectively and individually, give their opinion as to the manner in 
which they considered the services had been performed on the coast of 
Africa by Sir C. Hotham, and I cannot explain that better than by reading a 
letter which I have in my hand, which was the last communication made 
to Sir Charles Hotham on his striking his broad pennant at Spithead. 

936. From whom is the letter ?—The letter is signed by the Sccretary of the 
Adimiralty, by the direction of the Board. 937. Will you be so kind as 
to read it ?—‘* Admiralty, 12th April, 1849. Sir, I am commanded by 
my Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, that your 
return to England affords their lordships an opportunity they have much 
desired, of conveying to you the expression of their approval of the ability 
and énergy with which you have conducted your late command; and it is 
with much satisfaction that my lords attribute to your judgment and 
discretion your having successfully secured the co-operation of your 
foreign colleagues throughout your employment abroad. I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, W. A. B. Hamilton.’’ 938. Does the Board of Ad- 
mhiralty attribute the failure of Sir Charles Hotham’s efforts to accomplish 
the mission confided to him to any deficiency on his part; are they of 
opinion that any duty which was confided to him was left inadequately 
discharged ?. The Admiralty consider that Sir Charles Hotham carried 

out his instructions to the letter, with great judgment and zeal, and to 

the entire satisfaction of the Board. 939. Are you acquainted Witn what 
might have been the « opinion of the late lamented First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in regard to this subject ?—I have often heard the late Lord 
Auckland express his épinion-of Sir-Charles-Hotham in the most satis- 
faétory Manner, and I feel convinced that he placed the utmost confidence 
in his judgment during the period of his command. 940. Do you think 
that if it had been possible to have stopped the slave-trade by such means 
as were confided to Sir Charles Hotham, the slave-trade would have been 
stopped under his control ?—I am decidedly of that opinion. 





SLAVERY IN. THE UNITED STATES. 


‘We have lately received a valuable and instructive document, 
entitled an Address to the ** Non-sLAVEHOLDERS OF THE SouTH 


OW rie Soctan anp Potiticat Evirs or Stavery,” which 


contains so much important and useful information that we purpose, 
in the present and succeeding numbers of the Reporter, to present 
the same to our readers. It commences with the following 
appeal :-— 

We ask your attention to the injuries inflicted upon you and 
your children, by an institution which lives by your sufferance, and 
Will die at your mandate. Slavery is maintained by you, whom it 
impoverishes ond degrades, not by those upon whom it confers 
wealth and inflnence. These assertions will be received by you 
and others with surprise and incredulity. Before you condemn 


them, ponder the following considerations and statistics. 


. We all know that the sugar and cotton cultivation of the South 
is conducted, not like the agriculture of thé North, on small farms 
and with few hands, but on vast plantations and with large gangs 
of negroes, technically called “the force.’ In the breeding 
States, men, women, and children form the great staple for expor- 
tation, and, like other stock, require capital on the part of those 
who follow the business of rearing them. It is also a matter of 
notoriety, that the price of slaves has been and still is such as to 
confine their possession almost exclusively to the rich. We might 
a8 well talk of poor men owning herds of cattle and studs of horses, 
a8 gangs of negrocs. When an infant will bring one hundred, and 
aman from four handred to a thousand dollars in the market, 
slaves are not commodities to be found in the cabins of the poor. 
You are, moreover, aware that the great capitalists of the South 
have their wealth chiefly invested in plantations and slaves, and 
not, as with us, in commerce and manufactures, 

It has been repeatedly stated that Mr. Carroll, of Baltimore, 
the former president of the Colonisation Society, was the owner of 
1,000 slaves. The newspapers, in announcing the death of Mr. 
Pollock, of North Carolina, remarked that he had left 1,500 slaves. 


Tn the account of Mr. Madison’s funeral, it was mentioned that he 


to the grave by 100 of his slaves, and it is probable that 
pag children were not included. The following article, 
wel Messenger, for August, 1842, gives us some idea 
@yalage prevailing on the estates of some of your 
“A NOBLE DEED.— Dr. Mercer, of Adams 
@pi, ‘has-lately erected, at his own expense, and for 
“his vast plantation, and the people on his lands, 








a neat church and parsonage house, at the cost of over $30,000. 
He pays the salary of the minister, $1,200 a year, besides his meat 
and bread. On Bishop Otey’s late visit to that congregation, he 
and Mr. Deacon, the incumbent, baptised in one day one hundred 
and eight children and ¢en adults, all belonging to the plantation.” 

At the North, a farmer hires as many men as his work requires ; 
at the South, the labourers cannot be separated from the women 
and children... These are property, and must be owned by some- 
body. Now, when we take this last circumstance into considera- 
tion, and at the same time recollect that the very value of the 
slaves debars the poor from owning them—and connect these two 
facts with the character of the cultivation in which slave labour is 
employed—we must be ready to admit that those who do employ 
this species of labour cannot on an average hold less than ten 
slaves, including able-bodied men, their wives and children. It 
appears by the census that, of the slave population, the two sexes 
are almost exactly equal in number; and that there are two 
children under ten years of age, for every male slave over that age. 
Hence, if a planter employs only three men, we may take it for 
granted that his slave family consists of at least twelve souls—viz., 
three men, three women, and six children. We, of course, estimate 
the number of children too low, since there will be sume over ten__ 
years of age. It thus appears that the average number of slaves 
we assign to each slaveholder is probably. far below the truth ; 
but we purposely avoid even the approach to exaggeration. 
Now the number of slaves. in the United States, by the last 
census, was 2,487,113, of course, according to our estimate, 
of ten slaves to one master, there can be only 248,711 slayve- 
holders. 


The number of white males over twenty years of 





age in the slave states and territories was .... 1,016,307 
Deduct slaveholders, viz. .....ceesecceeeseves 248,711 
And we have the number we are now addressing 767,596 


We are not forgetful that our enumeration must embrace some 
who are the sons of slaveholders, and who are therefore interested 
in upholding the system,— but we are fully convinced that our 
estimate of the number of slaveholders is far beyond the truth, and 
that. we may,‘therefore, safely throw out of account the very. 
moderate number of slaveholders’ sons above twenty years of age, 
and not themselves possessing slaves. 

Here, then, fellow-citizens, you see your strength. You have 
a majority of 518,885 over the slaveholders; and now we repeat, 
that, with a numerical majority of more than halfa million, slavery 
lives or dies at your behest. 7 

We know that this result isso startling and unexpected, that 
you will scarcely credit the testimony of figures themselves. It is 
so commonly taken for granted that every white man at the 
South is aslaveholder, that many will doubtingly inquire, where 
are these non-slaveholding citizens to be found? We answer, 
everywhere. Is poverty of rare occurrence in any country? Has 
it ever happened that the mass of any people were rich’ enough to 
keep, for their own convenience, such expensive labourers as 
southern slaves? Slavery, moreover, is monopolising in its tens 
dency, and leads to the accumulation of property in few hands. 
It is also to be observed, that the high price of slaves, and the 
character of the cultivation i in which they are employed, both con- 
spire to concentrate this class of labourers on particular spots, and 
in the hands of large proprietors. Now the census shows that 
in some districts the slaves are collected in vast numbers, while in 
others they are necessarily few. Thus, for instance, in George- 
town district, South Carolina, there are about 7.5 slaves to every 
white man, woman and child, in the district. Now, if from the 
white population in this district we exclude all but the slaveholders 
themselves, the average number of slaves held by them would pro- 
bably exceed one hundred. On the other hand we find, all through 
the slave States, many districts where the slaves bear a very small 
proportion to the whites, and where, of course, the non“slaveholders 
must form a vast and overwhelming majority. A few instances 
must suffice. 

The whens are to the aver in Breok Co., Va.,as 85 to 1 
Yancy Co., N. Che: 22 tol 


”? ” ” 

= e. Ee Union Co., Ga., 35 to.1. 
Pee oe De Kalb Cal Ala., 16 tol 
” +6 “ Fentress Co., Tenn., 48 to 1 
” ” » Morgan Co., Ky., 74 tol 
” ” Taney Co., Mo., 80 tol 
” ” ” Searcy Co., Ark., 811 tol 
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There is not a State or territory in the Union in which you, 
fellow-citizens, have not an overwhelming majority over the slave- 
holders; and the majority is probably the greatest in those in 
which the slaves are the most numerous, because in such they are 
chiefly concentrated on large plantations, 

It has been the policy of the slaveholders to keep entirely out 
of sight their own numerical inferiority, and to speak and act as if 
their interests were those of the whole community. They are the 
nobility of the South, and they find it expedient to forget that there 
areany commoners. Hence, with them, slavery is the InstrTUTION 
of the Sourn, while it is, in fact, the institution of only a portion of 
the people of the South. It is their craft to magnify and extol the 
importance and advantages of their institution ; and hence we are 
told by Gov. McDuffie, that slavery ‘‘ is the CORNER-STONE of 
our republican institutions.”” To defend this corner-stone from the 
assaults of truth and reason, he audaciously proposed to the legis- 
lature that abolitionists should be punished ‘‘ with death without 
benefit of clergy.” This gentleman, like most demagogues, while 
professing great zeal for the PEOPLE, whose interests were for the 
most part adverse to slavery, was in fact looking to his own 
aggrandisement. He was, at the very time he uttered these absurd 
and murderous sentiments, a great planter, and his large “‘ force” 
was said to have raised, in 1836, no less than 122,500 lbs. of cotton. 
In the same spirit, and with the same design, the Report of a 
Committee of the South Carolina legislature, made in 1842, 
speaks of slavery “‘ as an ancient domestic institition, ~ghertahed in in 
the hearts of the people at the South, the eradication of which 
would demolish our whole system of poly; domestic, social, and 
political.” 

The slaveholders form a powerful landed aristocracy, banded 
together for the preservation of their own privileges, and.,ever;} 
endeavouring, for obvious reasons, to identify their private interests: 
with the public welfare. Thus have the landed proprietors of 
England declaimed loudly on the blessings of dear bread, because 
the corn laws keep up rents and the price of land, The wealth 
and influence of your aristocracy, together with your own poverty, 
have led you to louk up to them with a reverence bordering on 
that which is paid to a feudal nobility by their hereditary depen- 
dents. Hence it is that, unconscious of your own power, you have 
permitted them to assume, as of right, the whole legislation and. 
government of your respective States. We now propose to call 
your attention to the practical results of that control over your 
interests, which, by your sufferance, they have so long exercised. 
We ask you to join us in the inquiry how far you have been beue- 
fited by the care of your guardians, when compared with the 
people of the North, who have been left to govern themselves. 

I, INCREASE OF POPULATION. 

The ratio of increase of population, especially in this country, is 
one of the surest tests of public prosperity. Let us then again listen 
to the impartial testimony of the late census. From this we learn 
that the increase of population in the free States, from 1830 to 
1840, was at the rate of 38 per cent., while the increase of the free 
population in the slave States was only 23 per cent. Why this 
difference of 15 in the two ratios? No other cause can be assigned 
than slavery, which drives from your borders many of the virtuous 
and enterprising, and at the same time deters emigrants from other 
States and from foreign countries from settling among you. 

The influence of slavery on population is strikingly illustrated 
by a comparison between Kentucky and Ohio. These two States 
are of nearly equal areas, Kentucky, however, having about 3,000 
square miles more than the other. They are separated only by a 
river, and are both remarkable for the fertility of their soil; but 
one has, from the beginning, been cursed with slavery, and the 
other blessed with freedom. Now mark their respective careers. 

In 1792 Kentucky was erected into a State, and Ohio in 1802. 


Free population of Free population of 
Ohio. 


ad Kentucky. 
1790 61,227 a wilderness 
1800 180,612 45,365 
1810 325,950 230,760 
1820" 437,585 581,434 
1830 522,704 937,903 
1840 597,570 1,519,467 


‘The representation of the two States in Congress has been as 
follows :— 


| In 1840, Massachusetts alone ......-00s+0 78 


The value of land, other things being equal, is in prapertied "to 
the density of the population. Now the population of Ohiois 
38.8 to a square mile, while the free population of Kentucky is 


but 14.2 to asquare mile—and probably the price of land i in the 
two States is much in the same proportion, You are told, much. . 


of the wealth is invested in negroes—yet it obviously is a wealth — 
that impoverishes; and no stronger evidence of the trath of this 
assertion is needed, than the comparative price of land in the free 
and slave States. The two principal cities of Kentucky and Qhio . 
are Louisville and Cincinnati; the former with a population of 
21,210, the latter with a population of 46,338. Why this differ- 
ence? Tae question is answered by the Louisville Journal. The 
editor, speaking of the two rival cities, remarks, ‘‘ The most potent 
cause of the more rapid advancement of Cincinnati than Louisville _ 
is the ABSENCE OF SLAVERY. The same influences which made 
Ohio the young giant of the west, and is advancing Indiana to a 
grade higher than Kentucky, have operated in the Queen city. 
They have no dead weight to carry, and consequently have the 
advantage in the race.” 

In 1840, Mr. C. M. Clay, a member of the Kentucky legisla- 
ture, published a pamphlet against the repeal of the law prohibit- 
ing the importation of slaves from the other States. We estract - 
the following :— 


“The world is teeming with improved machinery, the combined 
| development.of science and art. To us it is all lost ; we are com- 
paratively living in centuries that aré gone; we eannot make it 
we cannot use it when made. Obio is many years younger, and ; 
possessed of fewer advantages than our State. Cincinnati has. 
manufactories to sustain her; last year she put up oné thousand... 
houses. Louisville, with superior natural advantages, as all the 
+ world knows, wrote ‘to rent’ upon many of her houses. Onro 
Is A FREE STATE, KENTUCKY A SLAVE SraTR.”’ 


Mr. Thomas F’. Marshall, of Kentucky, in a pamphlet published 
the same year, and on the same subject, draws the following com- 
parison between Virginia and New York :— 

**In 1790, Virginia, with 70,000 square miles of territory, con- 
tained a population of 749,308. New York, upon a surface of 
45,658 square miles, contained a population of 344,12). This 
statement exhibits in favour of Virginia a difference of 24,242. 
square miles of territory, and 408, 188 in population, which is the 
double of New York, and 68,600 more. In 1830, after a race of 
forty years, Virginia is found to contain 1,211,405 souls, and New 
York 1,918,608, which exhibits a difference in favour of New York 
of 607,203. The increase on the part of Virginia will be perceived 
to be 463,187, starting from a basis more than double as large as 
that of New York. The increase of New York, upon a basis of | 
340,120, has been 1,578,391 human beings. Virginia has increased 
in a ratio of 61 per cent., and New York in that of 566 per cent. 

* The total amount of property in Virginia, under the assessment 
of 1838, was 211,930,508 dollars. The aggregate value of real 
personal property in New York, in 1839, was 654,000,000 dollars, 
exhibiting an excess in New York over Virginia of capital of 
442,069,492 dollars. 

‘+ Statesmen may differ about policy, or the means to be employed 
in the promotion of the public good, but surely they ought to be 
agreed as to what prosperity means. I think there can be no dis- 
pute that New York is a greater, richer, a more prosperous and 
powerful State than Virginia, What has occasioned the difference? 
* * * There is but one explanation of the facts I have shown. 
The clog that has stayed the march of the people, the incubus that 
has weighed down her enterprise, strangled her commeree, kept 
sealed her exhaustless fountains of mineral wealth, and paralysed 
her arts, manufactures, and improvement, is NEGR) SLAVERY.” — 


These statements were made before the results of the last. census 
were known. By the census of 1840 it appears that, in the: ten 
preceding years, 5 
The population of Virginia had increased ,. ....++«++0,. 

In the same time the population of New York increased., ‘710,413 
The rate of increase in Virginia was...... 2:3 per cent, 
a New York .....5 33°7 ,, 

Virginia has 12.5 free inhabitants to a square mile, 
New York, 52.7 Pe ee 
In 1790, Massachusetts, with Maine, had but 


” Maryland...... eoeneeeese 2oesee 319,798 dis i? 







” Maryland... a2 o0in09s:s0s00n0ca0 ne 46 232. Spectr ? 
Now let i be resctlanied that Maryland is nearly. dewlie the. 





1802 Kentucky 6 Ohio 1 
1812 “ 9 ‘i 

1822 ” 12 » 14 
1832 ” 13 “» DD 
1842 ” 10 parE 
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size of Massachusetts. In the jast there are 98.3 free inhabitants 
to the square mile ; in the former only 27.2. 

If we turn to the new States, we find that slavery and freedom 
have the same influence on population as in the old. Take, for 
instance, Michican and Arkansas. They came into the Union 
about the same time— 


In 1830, the population of Arkansas was $80,388 
In 1840, i 97,574 
In 1830, 99 Michigan 81,639 
In 1840, a3 212,267 


The ratio of increase of white iubabiiaats for the last ten years, 
has been in Arkansas as 200 per cent.; in Michican 571 per cent. 
In both instances the increase has been chiefly owing to immigra- 
tion; but the ratio shows the influence of slavery in retarding 
immigration, Compare also Alabama and Illinois— 

In 1830, the free population of Alabama was 
9 Illinois ...... 


191,975 
157,465 


”? 9? 


Excess in favour of Alabama ..........+.+. 934,520 


eevee tose 476,183 
secees 387,224 


Excess in fayour of Illinois .,....... sesveese 188,959 


We surely need not detain you with further details on this head, 
to convince you what an enormous sacrifice of happiness and pros- 
perity you are offering on the altar of slavery. But of the 
character and extent of this sacrifice 36 have as yet had only a 


som glimpse. 





Tn 1840, free population of Illinois 
Alabama 
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Tue second report of the Select Committee, appointed last year 
by the House of Commons, to consider the best means which this 
country can adopt for providing for the final extinction of the 
slave-trade, has afforded much ground for comment, and has led 
to opposite conclusions in the public press. The declaration of the 
Committee, ‘ that a long and large experience of attempts to sup- 
press the slave-trade by a naval force leads to the conclusion, that 
to put down that trade by such means is impracticable,” is not 
only contested, but denied by several of our contemporaries, as 
well as its corollary, ‘Your Committee are, therefore, con- 
strained to believe that no modification of the system of force can 
effect the suppression of the slave-trade, and they cannot under- 
take the responsibility of recommending the continuance of that 
system.” They allege that these propositions were only carried by 
the casting vote of the Chairman, whose known opinions on the 
questions submitted to the Committee ought to be regarded as of 
little value. We are not prepared to assert this, any more than we 
are prepared to affirm that the decisions to which the several mem- 
bers of the Committee arrived, are of no value because they had, 
equally with the Chairman, prejudged the general question. For 
our parts, we do not hesitate to declare our conviction that not a 
single member of that body had his opinion changed a whit by the 
evidence adduced before it. Believing such to be the fact, we have 
turned from the two reports which have been presented to Parlia- 
ment on the slave-trade, to the evidence on which they are 
founded, and are bound to declare our opinion that, when viewed 
in the li light of facts and experience, the ultimate decision of the 
Committee is fully justified. 

In 1839, Lord John Russell thoroughly canvassed the question 
of the slave-trade, in his celebrated letter to the Lords of the 

He then asked, “ Why the costly efforts, in which 
Great Britain had been so long engaged for suppressing the foreign 
slave-trade, had proved ineffectual ? 2”? Without dwelling on ‘ the 
many concurrent causes of failure,” he referred to the vast profits of 
the traffic, and the impunity which its abettors enjoy in the coun- 
tries in which it is carried on, and remarked, ‘ Under such circum- 
stances, to repress the foreign slave-trade by a marine guard would 
be scarcely possible, if the whole British navy could be employed 
for that purpose ;”’ and he added, ‘it is an evil which can never 
be’adequately encountered by any system of mere prohibition and 
penalties.” In that opinion we concurred at the time it was 
written, and every year’s experience has served to deepen the con- 
viction-that to extinguish the slave-trade by any application of the 
naval foree-of this country was impracticable. 
i wae to the history of the African squadron since it was 
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first devoted to this service, from the year 1819 down to the present 
period, we shall find that, notwithstanding its vigilance and effi- 
ciency, it has not accomplished and is as far as ever from effecting 
the great object to which it has been devoted. The fact is evident, 
that the skilful arrangements, the daring energy, and the personal 
impunity enjoyed by all parties engaged in the nefarious traffic, sti- 
mulated as that traffic is by enormous profits, are more than a match 
for the present, or, indeed, for any squadron of cruisers that can be 
employed on the coast of Africa in its suppression. Against millions 
of slaves which have been exported from Africa to the slave-markets - 
of the western world during the last forty years, not more than one 
hundred and twenty thousand have been captured by our cruisers, - 
and liberated by the Mixed Commission and Vice-Admiralty - 
Courts; and it is found, upon an average of years, that the slave- - 
trade is regulated, like every other branch of commerce, by the’ 
demand which exists for its victims. Brazil and the Spanish : 
colonies get as many slaves from Africa as they need for agricul- 
tural and other purposes, and will continue to do so, unless the - 
Governments of these countries enforce their laws, or other means ~ 
be adopted more certain in their results than the present. 

In looking over the records of the Select Committee on the - 
Slave-trade, we find that several of the prominent members who 
voted against the discontinuance of the cruising system, felt it to™ 
be necessary to propose other plans for adoption as auxiliary to 
it. Sir Robert H. Inglis, whose zeal in this cause is unquestion- - 
able, proposed that “any vessel which shall either-contain slaves, - 
or shall be fitted up for the purposes of the slave-trade, shall, 
when legally condemned, be declared to have been a pirate vessel, 
and the officers and crew of such vessel shall be condemned to ~ 
imprisonment, with hard labour—provided always that such crew 
shall not be claimed by any civilised State in alliance with her © 
Majesty, as the subjects of such State.” Undoubtedly, the 
punishment of slave-traders as pirates would have a powerful ~ 
influence in deterring them from their iniquitous employment ; and 
we would say that, if the cruising squadron is to be continued, 
Government should take the necessary steps to secure this object. 
Another of the Hon. Baronet’s recommendations is the exclusion 
of slave-grown sugars from the British markets, inasmuch as ‘it ° 
is inconsistent with common sense to discourage with the one hand, 
at a great cost of money, and at a great risk of life, such sapetiea é 
of slaves to Brazil and Cuba ; and on the other hand, to encourage 
and invite into England the produce and labour of those slaves, ‘ 
who, in despite of all the efforts of her Majesty’s preventive - 
squadron, may have been imported into Brazil and Cuba; and the 
Committee considering. that this conduct is alike inconsistent with © 
ordinary reason, with the national character, and with Christian - 
principle, urgently represent to the House that no measures can 
ever be crowned with complete success, or receive the Divine 
blessing, so long as, coldly and systematically, habitual encou- , 
ragement is given to the wholesale commission of the sins and - 
crimes connected with the slave-trade, merely because the foreign _ 
perpetrators can thereby supply sugar at a fractional price below - 
that at which the British colonies can supply it, by free and honest - 
labour, to their fellow-subjects at home.’”?’ We sympathise with . 
this view, if we are permitted to add that we would not restrict . 
the supply from the British colonies alone, but would extend it to. 
all countries whence such free produce could be obtained. The - 
measures which Sir Edward N. Buxton advises are summed up 
in the following particulars :—‘‘ First, the maintenance of an effec- - 
tive marine force; secondly, the exclusion of slave-grown sugar | 
from this country; and, lastly, the systematic encouragement of - 
agriculture, legitimate commerce, and civilisation in Africa it- | 
self.”” Mr. Cardwell recommends African emigration to the British 
colonies, because, ‘while by enabling the colories to compete 
successfully with the countries which now resort to the slave-trade, 
as the means of providing for the cultivation of sugar, it would 
strike a blow at that traffic in the point in which it is most vulner- 
able.” The only remark that need be made on this proposition is, 
that all the Africans who can be obtained at the British set- 
tlements in Africa are sent to the West Indies; and that, to go 
beyond them for supplies, would be to re-commence the slave- 
trade, and put ourselves on a level with the pirates and slave- 
traffickers of Brazil and Cuba. Colonel Thompson “is impressed _ 
with the belief, that the substantial means of co-operating with’ 
effect of a naval blockade, and the treaties connected with it, 
would have been by. making the admission of foreign sugars con- 
tingent upon the producing countries acceding to reasonable terms 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, and Saag ‘the stipula- 
tions of the same.” 
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Into matters of detail we have not felt it to be necessary to fol- 
low the hon. gentlemen, but we feel constrained te say that, if 
they had confined their attention to the right which this country 
has obtained by treaties with Spain and Brazil, ratified by their 
own laws, to demand the liberation from slavery of all Africans 
who have been illicitly introduced into their colonies and territories 
respectively, they would have discovered a simple and efficacious 
means of putting an end to the slave-trade, and to slavery itself, in 
those countries. The interests, however, of Liverpool and Man- 
chester, of Glasgow and London, stood in the way of such a« 
measure ; and, therefore, whilst referred to among the remedies, it 
is coupled with war as the means of execution. Now, we do not 
propose war in the event of Spain and Brazil refusing to fulfil 
their treaties with us, and to execute the laws which they have 
passed in connexion therewith; all we ask is that, in the event of 
their either attempting to evade the demand, or to procrastinate its 
strict fulfilment, measures be taken to exclude their produce from 
the British markets until they fully recognise and honourably dis- 
charge their obligations to this country. 


The contest which has for so long a period been waged between 
the Colonial Office and the legislative body of British Guiana has 
occupied a considerable share of public attention. The point at 
issue has been the Civil List, which, looking at the number and 
character of the inhabitants of the colony, and the means at its 
disposal, is enormous. The entire population, including the immi- 
grants who have been introduced at the ‘public expense, is about 
120,000, the great bulk of whom are agricultural labourers, or, in 
one form of another, attached to the soil. The Civil List amounts 
to £39,072 17s. 4d. per annum, of which £9,429 19s. 4d. is de- 
voted to the support of the clergy of the English Episcopal, the 
Roman Catholic, the Scotch Presbyterian, and the Dutch Re- 


formed Churches. The total amount of salaries within the gift of 


the Governor of the colony is said to amount to between £50,000 
and £60,000 per annum. ‘The annual amount of taxation drawn 
from the industry of the colony is £230,000, or nearly two pounds 
per head, per annum. Now, it is clear that a small colony, bur- 
thened to this extent, must either be in a very prosperous condition, 
or, should the reverse of that be the case, unless. the taxation 
be immediately and greatly reduced, it must be ruined. The pro- 
position is, that the Civil List should be reduced 25 per cent. The 
late Governor, Sir Henry Light, after having enjoyed his £5,000 
per annum, with a splendid house, free of expense, for some years, 
is now of opinion that the entire taxation of the colony might be 
reduced 25 per cent., and a consequent saving of £57,500 per 
annum be effected. We are of opinion that a much larger saving 
than this might be secured, if the Government would consent to 
act with fairness towards the entire population. We find, for in- 
stance, that from 1841 to 1848 the enormous sum of £360,685 
have been drawn from taxation to pay for the immigration of 


labourers into British Guiana, or about £45,000 per annum. + 


Now, what have been the results of this vast expenditure? According 
to official returns, the total number of immigrants introduced into 
the colony, up to the end of 1847, was 41,741, and yet the entire 
number of labourers employed on the estates, including the Creole 
population as well as the immigrants, may probably be from 25,000 
to 30,000 only! In accounting for this state of things, one of the 
witnesses examined before the Select Committee on Ceylon and 
British Guiana, Mr. M. J. Higgins, says—‘‘A great many have 
purchased land, and live upon it; a good many of the Portuguese 
died, anda good many of the Coolies have died; they wandered 
about the colony ; I should think a vast number have died, but I 
have no means of stating the exact number.” Now, taking the 
statement of this gentleman, a planter, to be correct, of what use 
has immigration been to the colony? It has simply entailed enor- 
mous burthens, without beneficial results, on the community at large; 
for it has driven the Creole labourers, in immense numbers, off the 
estates, where they would have continued to labour, had they been 
fairly dealt with and honourably paid for their labour. We are 
decidedly of opinion that the only way to save Guiana, {f, indeed, 
after the bad government and wasteful expenditure it has suffered 
for so many years past, it can be saved, is to eschew every kind of 
immigration at the public expense, to give the people free institu- 
tions and a representative Government, and, subject to the sanction 
of the Crown, to select their own functionaries, and to make their 
own laws. Let this be done and the colony will gradually right 
itself; it will throw off the incumbrance of a highly-paid body of 





in that House were opposed to it it.” 





civil and ecclesiastical officers, and stimulate to active exertion the 
energies, and develop the resources which it possesses. So long as 
it is to be treated ‘as a mere appendage to the Crown, or as a source 
of profit to-a few planters and merchants, it can never prosper. 
The whole system must, therefore, be changed, and the sooner it is 
done the better. 

In the debate which took place on the 25th ult., in the House of 
Commons, on the affairs of Guiana, Mr. Hume said :—‘‘ The 
question he wished to submit to the Hovse was, whether the colo- 
nists had acted rightly in attempting to reduce the expense of the 


Civil List, at a time when their property was going to ruin, in | 


consequence of the reduction in the price of produce which had 
followed the Act of 18462 It was known, that after the passing of 
that Act, the sugar of Guiana did not realise in this country the 
prime cost of production. ‘The Colonial Office had not taken the 
destrnetion of property into consideration, and determined to stand 


by the Governor, although thereby the colony should be ruined.” — 


As against the ruling clique of the colony the answer of Mr, 
Hawes was complete. The hononrable gentleman remarked :-~ 
“When the colony sail that they wished to have the Civil List 
reduced, with a view to economy, what would the House think 
when they were told that six-sevenths of the whole expendi- 
ture was un‘er the control of the colony itself? The revenue 
amounted, in round numbers, to £227,000, and the. colonists 


wonld have done better in looking after the expenditure which - 
was uniler their own control, than in getting up a misehievons, | 


reckless, and injurious quarrel, for the purpose of embarrassing the 


Government, in revenge for the Act of 1846.” Let it be remem- ~ 
bered that the colonists—-that is, the great bulk of the community— . 


were no parties, but the contrary, tothe Civil List of 1844. 
They petitioned and protested against it. It was the ruling 
oligarchy and Lord Stanley that saddled the colony with that 
incubus, and the costly experiment of immigration; and what- 
ever measure of condemnation is due to the one is equally 
due to the other. Some good, however, will arise out of 
the. struggle. 
700 or 800, under the control of the planters and merchants ; 
it is proposed to extend it, so as to embrace a better constituency of 


3,000 or 4,000. We hail this as the beginning of a representative - 
Goverhment, and trust that the enlightened and liberal men-of the 


colony will exert themselves to turn out the men who, for so long 
a period, have neglected the general interests to serve their own, 
We thank Mr. Hawes for the declaration which he made, on the 


part of Government, in reference to African emigration, in reply to _ 


Mr. Hume, He said—‘‘ His hon. friend was in favour of what 
was termed free-trade in labour; but there was evidence in the 
papers that what the colonists (planters) meant was, that they 
should be at liberty to go to the slave coast of Africa. If by free 


trade in labour was meant liberty to buy men from the slave coast, . 


he confessed that he was opposed to it, and he believed a py 
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We are glad to find that the West India colonies generally are 
responding energetically to the appeal. made to them by the Com- — 


mittee on the subject of the-existing treaties with Spain and Brazil, 
in order to their full enforcement by the British Government. - 
Several meetings have already been held in different colonies, and 
we have the pleasure this month to present our readers with a con- 
densed report of a meeting held in Spanish Town, Jamaica, which 


is reported to have been more numerously attended than any ever 


previously held for the promoting of any object. There appears 


to have been a merging of all sectarian and political differences on — 


the occasion, and all classes gladly joined together to express their 


united opinion on the course which should be pursued by her 


Majesty’s Government in relation to Spain and Brazil. The peti- 
tion agreed to at the meeting has been presented to the House of 


Commons by Lord Palmerston, who, as we have a right to believe, - 
from the representations made by the Governors of the several - 
colonies, is feelingly alive to the importance of the measures so’. 


strongly pressed upon the consideration of Government. 

We perceive that several other public meetings are in course of | 
being held in the various districts of Jamaica, which are pay to 
produce similar results. 

Petitions have also been presented to the House of Catenwie; 
during the last month, from different parts of England, on the same 
subject, and others are in course of preparation. ey 
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The present constituency of Guiana is about - 
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Parltamentarp Entelligence. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—July 24¢h. 


THE GAMBIA EXPEDITION. 


Sir E. N. Buxrow rose, pursuant to notice, to ask a question of the 
hon. gentleman the Under Secretary for the Colonies, respecting the 
sanguinary attack which had been lately made, under the orders of the 
Governor of Gambia, upon certain savage tribes in that neighbourhood. 
It appeared that the governor, Mr. R. G. Macdonnell, had received some 
real or supposed insult from the king of a neighbouring town,—that he 
then applied to the authorities of Sierra Leone, and to the equadron, fur 
troops; but it C5 sire that he was refused any assistance from those 
quarters, and that he thereupon collected a force in his own neighbour- 
hood, and went up the Gambia, and attacked a certain native town (Bam- 
bavoo), which, it would appear, he had utterly destroyed. The letter 
which had appeared in the newspapers contained the following para- 
graph :—*‘ It (the town) burnt in all directions, and our enemy had to 
bolt for it; when immense numbers were killed, both from the grape dis- 
charged from the battery, and the fire and bayonets of the skirmishers ; 
we reduced the town to a heap of ashes, destroying every portion of the 
stockade and houses.’”’ (Hear, hear.) The next day again they attempted, 
and, as far as they were able, destroyed another town (Keeming) ; but, 
fortunately, in that instance, they had. not quite succeeded. He now 
wished to ask the hon. gentleman, Ist, Whether that attack, which was 
apparently of so extraordinary a nature, had been made with the sanction 
of the authorities at home; and, 2ndly; Whether there was any objection 
to lay upon the table of the house any correspondence upon the subject 
which might have passed between Earl Grey and the Governor of 
Gambia ? 

Mr. Hawes said that the government had received no other informa- 
tion relative to this affair than that which was contained in a despatch 
from the governor. ‘Whatever had been done up to the present moment 
hatt“béen done entirely upon the responsibility of the governor alone. 
The account to which his hon. friend had referred was taken from a letter 
which had appeared in the Times newspaper, and which, saving and 
excepting those exaggerations which a young officer might naturally fall 
into, was, he believed, substantially correct. He was not prepared at 

resent, and he thought it would be injurious to the public service were 
oe to do so, to lay the despatch from the governor upon the table of the 
house, until ample time should have been allowed to consider what steps 
it would be prudent and right to take in consequence of the communi- 
cation which he had made. Undoubtedly, however, both that despatch, 
and others connected with these circumstances, would have to be laid 
before Parliament—(hear, hear)—though it was not, in his opinion, 
desirable at once to produce them. Whilst repeating that he believed the 
letter in the newspaper to be substantially correct, with the exception of a 
slight colouring, which gave the transaction more importance than it 
possessed, he must observe that undoubtedly the governor had entered 
upon that expedition not altogether without provocation, bit whatever 
he had done had been on his own responsibility. 

“Mr. Patten inquired whether the governor had stated in his despatch 
the nature of the provocation, and the number of troops he had collected ? 

Mr. Hawes said the governor had given such a statement; but if he 
(Mr. Hawes) were to attempt now to answer fully the question of the 
hon, gentleman, he must go into the whole case. That he could not do 
without expressing an opinion upon it, which, at present, he thought he 
was not called upon to do. 

The matter then dropped. 


SLAVE-TRADE (PERSIAN GULF) BILL. 
July 26th. 

On the motion that this bill be committed, 

Sir E. N. Buxton asked the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs shortly to explain to the house the objects.of this bill. 

Lord PaLMERsTON said that there was a treaty between this country 
and the Imaum of Muscat, by which the Imaum prohibited the slave- 
trade to be carried on by his subjects, and authorised British cruisers to 
attack and seize slaves and vessels. A bill for this purpose was carried 
through Parliament last year. There were corresponding treaties with 
certain chiefs in the Persian Gulf, and it was necessary to have equal 
authority from Parliament to carry out those treaties. 

Sir E. N. Buxron—These slaves would then be on the same footing 
as the slaves from Africa to Cuba or Brazil were on at present ? 

Lord PaLMERsTon assented. 

The bill then went through committee. 

July 28th. 


Lord PatmErstTon presented a petition from inhabitants of Jamaica, 
of all colours and of all political and religious opinions, adopted at a 
meeting at Spanish Town, praying the house to concur in any measures 
the Government may take to procure from Brazil and Spain a faithful 
execution of the treaties for the suppression of the slave-trade ; and pray- 
ing also for a renewal of the negotiations with the Spanish Government 
for restoring freedom to the negroes in Cuba and Brazil. 


SLAVE-TRADE (PERSIAN GULF) BILL. 


On the question that this bill be read a third time, 

Mr. Anstey said that he opposed the bill on principle, experience 
having shown that all such treaties as it was the object of the bill to carry 
out were productive of anything but service to humanity. They created 
an ill-feeling between minor states and this country, and the slave-trade 
thrived a pe ofthem. For these reasons he moved, as an amendment, 
that the bill be read a third time that day three months. 

Sir T. Cotesrooxe seconded the amendment. After long experience 
had shown the futility of the attempts to put down the slave-trade on the 
coast of Africa by the system now pursued, he thought it idle to apply 
the same system to the Mahomedan powers in the Eastern world. See- 
ing, too, that the whole question respecting that system now awaited the 
decision of Parliament, he deprecated in the highest degree the entering 
upon the proposed new and idle attempt. 

Lord PALMERSTON was not going to discuss with the hon. and learned 
gentleman who made this motion, or with the hon. gentleman who 
seconded it, the abstract love of slavery which was too evident in the 


course of their speeches. He would not, moreover, discuss with the 
seconder of the proposition the amiable character of slavery in Mahomedan 
countries; but i must be borne in mind that a great part of the slaves 
who were the subjects of slave states on the eastern coast of Africa were 
Christians, natives of Abyssinia, and therefore had, in a greater degree, 
the sympathy of the British public than the negroes on the west coast. 
But the practice of slavery, both on the west and east coast of Africa, 
was to this country great matter of interest, because that great continent, 
that might naturally offer an amazing field for European commerce, never 
could be opened to the commercial intercourse of this country so long as 
the abominable slave-trade was carried on. It was doubted whether 
those chiefs were independent, but no doubt whatever could exist on the 
subject. They were perfectly independent—as mach so as the Imaum of 
Muscat, or the Schah of Persia. It was not necessary in order to carry 
into effect the decree of the Schah of Persia, as it was in the case of the 
other chiefs. The chiefs had granted the right of search; the Schab of 
Persia had not. But it was said they were engaged in a wild-goose chase 
in endeavouring to persuade Mahomedan powers to enter into Christian 
views of this subject, and that they were forgetting that the system of 
abolishing the slave-trade was incompatible with all their feelings and pre- 
judices. He would shortly state to the house what they had done in that 
respect. They had had the Imaum of Muscat, the Schah of Persia, and 
the Sultan, all yielding to their wishes by prohibiting the slave-trade in 
the Persian Gulf; and last year they had the Sultan putting down the 
slave-market of Constantinople, and prohibiting his officers on the coast 
of Barbary from engaging in the slave-trade. But the other day a 
British subject, a Maltese, was seized as a person employed in the slave- - 
trade, and taken to Tripoli, whence he was sent for trial to Malta, and 
the Sultan ordered a certain number of officers to go to Malta to be 
examined as witnesses, in order that the British Government might be 
able to convict the prisoner. So far, therefore, from their being hostility 
or persevering resistance on the part of these Mahomedan powers, they 
had made great progress in bringing them to a proper state of feeling on 
this subject. 
The bill was read a third time. 





SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
IMPORTANT PUBLIC MEETING IN SPANISH TOWN, JAMAICA. 


We are glad to find that the West Indian Colonies are putting forth 
their exertions on the subject of the slave-trade, especially in respect to 
the remedy proposed by the Committee of the Anti-slavery Society.. Our 
space will only permit us to give a bare outline of the proceedings of this 
important and influential meeting. 

Agrteeably to requisition and notice, a meeting of inhabitants of all — 
parts of the island of Jamaica was held in the library of the House of 
Assembly, on Thursday, the 24th day of May last, for the purpose of 
considering the effect produced by the non-observance of the treaties for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, by whieh Spain and Brazil are bound 
to her Majesty, and of devising such a measure as may tend to promote 
at once the great interests of humanity, and the relief of the inter-tropical 
possessions of the Crown from the deep distress in which they are now 
involved. 

This was the largest and most respectably attended meeting that we 
have ever witnessed in this island. Besides those who addressed the 
meeting, there were present, Mr. Turnbull, of the Mixed Commission, 
the Hon. Alexander Bravo, the Hon. W. C. M‘Dougal, the Chevalier 
Altavilla, the Rev. J. G. Manley, Mr. D. Cohen, the Rev. Mr. Garland, 
the Rev. Mr. Clinkett, his Honour the Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
Dr. Morales, Mr. T. Land, the venerable Archdeacon Smith, the Rev. 
Dr. T. Stewart, Mr. Estridge, Mr. Thos. Ellis, Mr. M‘Whinney, Mr. 
Derbyshire, the Hon. Edward Thompson, Mr. Stewart (Island Secretary,) 
the Rev. Duncan Campbell, the Rev. J. Campbell, the Hon. Dr. Turner, — 
Mr. J. J. Sanguinetti, Mr. Leaycraft, the Rev. G. W. Rowe, Mr. Titley, 
and a number of other clergymen, merchants, and professional gentlemen. 

The Speaker of the Assembly proposed that the Bishop should be 
requested to take the chair; the Hon. Edward Thompson seconded the 
proposition, and the Speaker having, on behalf of the meeting, made 
the request, the Lord Bishop took the chair, and thus opened the pro- 
ceedings :— 

Gentlemen,—I am greatly sustained and encouraged by seeing around 
me so many of the most enlightened and influential members of the com- 
munity,—judges, legislators, magistrates, clergymen, commingled with the 
representatives of your planting and commercial interests,—all assembled 
and associating, without political or religious distinction, for the further- 
ance of an object well worthy of such a coalition, and which, if pursued 
with unanimity and moderation, can scarcely fail to be accomplished. 
Gentlemen, it is for no party, no trivial or idle purpose that this great 
meeting has been called. Our plain and gingle object is to press upon 
our rulers, by all the constitutional means within our reach, by petition 
heaped upon petition,—by proclamation, loud and continuous, of what 
we know to be the truth, —by such advocacy as we can procure within and - 
without the walls of Parliament,—the justice and necessity of compelling 
the states of Spain and Brazil to a fair and full compliance with the 
treaties by which they are solemnly bound to her Britannic Majesty ; 
treaties which had and have for their express object the extinction of the 
heaviest curse that ever fell upon mankind, the suppression of the inhuman 
traffic in slaves, with all its hideous and murderous incidents, and the 
gradual abolition of slavery throughout every portion of the civilised - 
world, In the series of resolutions which will be presently submitted to 
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you, and in the able manner in which I doubt not they will be advocated, 
you will have this purpose, and the means by which we propose to effect 
it, clearly and completely developed. I shali not detain you by dwelling 
on the nature and extent of the intolerable wrong committed by our 
faithless allies, for which we seek redress. I shall not endeavour to excite 
your imagination, or harrow up your feelings by any detailed Secount of 
the progress of the detested slave-trade, of the barbarous wars of Africa, 
of the horrors of the middle passage, and of the scarcely less unhappy 
fate of the victims of avarice that survive that miserable transit; but I 
will tell you that the demonstration which we shall this day make against 
these atrocities will not besolitary. It will be accompanied, like Banquo’s 
progeny, ‘‘ by another, and another, and another,’”’ from every town and 
port in the Antilles. It will be followed, if I read the sigus of the times 
aright, by many a similar movement in Great Britain, and it will at least 
have the effect of bringing with unmistakeable emphasis before the British 
Government, the British Parliament, and the British public, a fair expo- 
sition of our grievances, together with the means by which we believe that 
they may at once be mitigated and ultimately removed. I will now call 
upon the hon. the Attorney-General to propose the first resolution. 

The Arrornry-GENERAL said,—In 1817, solemn treaties were entered 
into between England and Spain, and when these treaties were entered 
into, the king of Spain stated that he felt the force of the demand made 
on the best feelings of his nature by humanity, and that he felt bound 
almost to heaven to carry out the intention of the English king, and to 
take some great movement towards the liberation of the slaves in his 
dominions ; he promised this in 1817, and here is the solemn record of 
the treaty. It was agreed that in 1820 the importation of slaves should 
cease in the Spanish dominions; and Great Britain was called upon to 
pay within a certain time four hundred thousand pounds for this boon, to 
the Spanish king, for there was no individual good secured to Great 
Britain, but a mighty good to the Spanish throne, in its being left to the 
declaration of those rights of mercy, justice and honour which the Spanish 
king had sworn to protect. How Great Britain performed her share of the 
treaty I need not tell you; at what sacrifices of your and her interests ; 
nor need I tell you how shamefully was that treaty violated on the part of 
Spain, for have we not almost daily seen ships laden with slaves, steering 
to the harbours of the Spanish countries which lie next Jamaica? thus 
continuing the frightful traffic in man, when the solemn pledge of the 
nation,—pledge which should last for ever, declared that all such slavery 
should cease for ever. And thus violating those treaties, by which Great 
Britain and you generously came forward to diffuse the blessings of freedom 
amongst mankind, I am not then wrong in stating that it accords well 
with British justice that you should demand the fulfilment of those 
treaties. And I think there is not one man in the island who will not 
come forward now to urge this demand. There is not one who will shrink 
from his post in the proceedings necessary to enforce that appeal. Sure, 
sure am I, there exists not one who would willingly leave the colonies o¢ 
Great Britain, not only to struggle against the unequal contest against 
slavery in the markets of the world, but tamely to submit to the com- 
pletion of the wrong, by having the products of slave countries, rich in 
all their broken faith and violated engagements, introduced into the home 
market. I can tell you, gentlemen, that the Queen’s Ministers have 
already felt all the importance of your requirement, and your entreaty 
will, I am right well persuaded, find the truest response in the heart of 
your_affeetionate and. honoured Queen. The Bishop has told you, this 
day will be the commencement of proceedings of such weight and influ- 
ence as will soon render it impossible for Spain and Brazil further to 
permit the violation of their faith. The loud and impressive call now 
made will be reiterated until it is heard and responded to throughout the 
British empire. 

The Rev. Dr. Kine, in seconding the resolution, referred to the posi- 
tion and natural advantages of Jamaica, and the results which had followed 
from the unequal struggle she had had to maintain with countries raising 
their produce by the unpaid labour of slaves. He then discussed the 
question of the comparative value of free and slave labour, and although, 
as at present circumstanced, slave-labour appeared to be the more pro- 
fitable, he yet held himself entitled to advocate the general advantageous- 
ness of virtue, and yet contend, in the words of this resolution, that so long 
as the sugar planters of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil, in defiance of the 
laws of their respective countries, and of the treaties by which the 
Spanish and Brazilian Governments stand bound to her Majesty, are per- 
mitted to reinforce, by fresh drafts from slavery, the means of increasing 
their profits, it is hopeless, in countries so thinly peopled as Jamaica, 


for the proprietors of the soil to persevere in its cultivation. Jamaica 


cannot prosper while slavery is dominant in other sugar growing and 
coffee growing countries. Let it not be said that the Government has not 
power to enforce the execution of treaties. If they could not be enforced» 
they should never have been formed. Better not stipulate, than enter 
into stipulations only to have them trampled under foot. But the power 
of the Government will be considerably affected by the power of this 


movement. And will not this movement be powerful? Is it not strong 


in its simplicity, its justice, its mercy? Surely this first of public 











meetings is auspicious. And will not Kingston, Montego Bay, and 
Falmouth, and all other towns participate in the movement? I trust 
that missionary societies, and Christian churches, and municipal corpora- 
tions will join in your demand, till even the loud calls of this meeting 
shall seem to be lost in the thunders which it has evoked. When it shall 
be so, the treaties must be fulfilled, and then will slavery fall down in the 
Spanish and Brazilian territories ; and when these buttresses are removed, 
the whole bastile of bondage will tumble into ruins, 

The first resolution was then put and carried. 

The Hon. the Vicg-CHancettor said: In giving their unanimous 
approbation to the resolution which had been moved with so much 
eloquence by the Attorney-General, and seconded so forcibly and with so 
much feeling by the Rev. Dr. King, the meeting had affirmed one great 
proposition, namely, that this island, Guiana, and Trinidad, cannot con« 
tinue the cultivation and manufacture of sugar so long as other countries, 
which are bound by solemn engagements, are permitted with impunity to 
violate those engagements ; but that declaration was not sufficient,—he did 
not understand by‘that resolution that they were to be satisfied with the 
language of despondency and despair. It was not simply by declaring to 
the world, that the impropriety and injustice stated in that resolution 
exists, that they would achieve the object they had in view. The remedy 
which he would point out was that which is sanctioned by the law which 
governed foreign nations, namely, when it is found that a nation will not 


do that which they had pledged to another nation to do, then it shall be - 


done for them. That was the footing upon which Spain and Brazil, two 
countries which now carry on the detestable traffic in slaves, should stand 
in relation to Great Britain. If he pointed out to them, as he would, 
that these countries had entered into solemn treaties to abolish that 
traffic, they would then have nothing to do but to call upon the mother- 


country and our rulers at home to compel the observance Of those treatiés, — 


In 1840, it having been pointed out that Spain and Brazil were shame- 
fully evading their treaties, a convention was proposed between Great 
Britain and Spain, by which it was declared that the Mixed Commission 
Courts should have the power to declare all slaves brought from the coast 
of Africa free, and the burden of proof that they were not illegally imported 
should lie on the party claiming, or attempting to hold his fellow-man in 


| bondage. If that convention had been carried out fairly and fully, he— 
had no hesitation in saying that two-thirds of the slaves now in Cuba 


would be free. (The Vice-Chancellor then read several clauses from 
the different treaties, the terms of which are familiar to our readers.) 
lf the meeting was satisfied that it was hopeless to expect that Spain and 
Brazil would observe these treaties, and enforce their laws against the 
slave-trade, then he asked them to call upon the Government with their 
united voice, which would be echoed and responded to, he hoped, by all 
the Antilles, to enforce that which they were entitled to; he asked the 
meeting now to light the little spark which they would send forth to ask 
in a voice which would be thundered throughout Great Britain,—let them 
call upon the Government to demand of Spain and Brazil to carry out 
the contracts into which they had entered with Great Britain. The con- 


vention to which he had alluded had been abandoned altogether, though - 


it had been suggested and urged upon the Government by Mr. Turnbull, 
who, through good report and evil report, had been the continued and 
unflinching advocate of the emancipation of the slaves. Had the 
terms of the convention of 1840 been carried out, it was more than 
probable that there would not be one person in Cuba, now a slave, who is 
legally kept in bondage. It behoved them to call upon Great Britain to 
insist upon the abolition of the traffic, and that done, he cared not what 
else was done; for once abolish that accursed traffic, and slavery would 
speedily cease to exist, and then might the British colonies enter into 
competition with Cuba and Brazil, for then they need not fear competition 
with any nation in the world. 

The second resolution was then read. 

Mr. Marcu, in rising to second this resolution, said that the Vice- 
Chancellor had stated to the meeting the terms of the treaties and con- 


vention, but as there might be many there who did not understand why 


that convention was rendered necessary, he would state the reason. The 
original treaties only declared that to be illegal which it was the object of 


Great Britain to put down altogether, but the arrangements made for © 


carrying out those treaties were found defective. The difficulties thrown 
in the way were so great, and the proceedings were so clogged with delay, 
that it was found almost impracticable to enforce them, and it became 


necessary that some more speedy and feasible measure for carrying it out © 
should be adopted in aid of the treaties. Again, the treaties only declared 


the cargo of slave vessels confiscated, when they were taken in transit ; 


“the moment the cargo was landed; the power to condemn and confiscate 
ceased. In order to remedy these evils, it became necessary for the 


Government to adopt machinery to secure the liberation of the slaves after 
they had been landed. This convention, which he trusted would be 
pressed on the Government of Spain and Brazil, will, if entered into, 
enable the Mixed Commission Courts to adjudicate cases of slaves illegally 
imported into Brazil and the Spanish colonies, in contravention of existing 
treaties, by those vessels which had escaped the vigilance of the British 
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cruisers. The laws of Spain were sufficient for all the purposes; but the 
difficulty and delay were induced by the want of power for bringing the 
parties before the courts. One object of the convention was to throw the 
proof of slavery on the parties who sought to claim the slaves. That 
being already the law of Spain, the negotiation on the subject was entered 
into freely, and there is very little doubt it would have been carried at that 
time, but unfortunately Lord Palmerston, with whom the measure ema- 
nated, resigned, and Lord Aberdeen assumed office; and the first act of 
that minister was to abandon the policy of his predecessor, and to undo 
all he had done. With all Lord Palmerston’s zeal in the cause, he con- 
sidered he was justified in saying that it was not to the justice of Government 
they were in the first instance to look for a rigid enforcement of those 
treaties, but their only chance was to enlist the sympathies of the British 
people, and to awaken their long dormant humanity in the cause; then, 
and not until then, might they hope for success. This was his belief, and 
he would not be doing his duty to himself and to his country if he did 
not declare that he did not think that a reliance on the justice of our 
cause would be sufficient. There must be other concomitants to aid— 
we must secure the sympathy and co-operation of the people of England. 
There is a remedy for the evil we complain of, and it is in the hands of 
Government. If Cuba and Brazil are permitted to take their produce to 
the markets of Great Britain, then, surely, has Great Britain the right to 
demand the fulfilment of these treaties. At present their produce is sub- 
jected to a slight differential duty ; shortly that duty would wholly cease ; 
and he would submit to the meeting whether they were not entitled to 
demand of the Government that, if the produce of those countries are 
admitted into British ports, it shall be ‘manufactured by free men, or, 
otherwise, that such measures should be taken as to exclude their pro- 
duce from the home markets, until their Governments were compelled to 
act in-good faith and respect solemn treaties, At present the products 
of Cuba and Brazil were admitted at so low a rate that it was utterly im- 
possible for the British colonies to compete with them; and he would 
ask whether the colonies were not entitled, on every principle of justice, 
to ask that their products, made by the labour of free men, should not be 
forced into competition with the products of those countries cultivated by 
slaves, introduced in contravention of solemn treaties. With these obser- 
vations he would now second the resolution, which, he was sure, would 
be unanimously carried. 

The second resolution was then put and carried. 

The Secretary read the memorial to her Majesty and the petitions to 
Parliament. 

The Mayor of Kingston proposed the third resolution. His honour 
said, I have very great pleasure in proposing this resolution. 

The third resolution was then read. 

_Mr. Oszorn seconded the resolution, which was put and carried. 

Mr. Barcray, the Receiver-General, in moving the fourth resolution, 
said, that during the long period he had resided in Jamaica, nearly fifty 
years, taking an active part in its public affairs, he had never witnessed 


_ such a public meeting as the present. It was gratifying to see so large 


an attendance—so many of the leading inhabitants present, and to listen 
to such a display of eloquence in so holy a cause; he would refer espe- 
cially to the address of the Rev. Dr. King, a stranger in Jamaica, but 
who had spoken in language that would have influence far beyond the 
sphere of that meeting. The object that had brought them together was 
to call upon the Government to carry out the good work it had begun. 
Half measures were always bad, and had proved especially so in the pre- 
sent case. Had the slave-trade treaties with Spain and the Brazils been 
faithfully carried out at the time they were entered into, great benefits 
would before now have resulted from them; instead of which, what was 
the fact ?—that the human traffic still went on, tenfold aggravated in its 
horrors ; that the progress of civilisation was obstructed, and that the 
colonies in which freedom had been established were sinking under an 
unequal contest with the man-stealer and the reckless destroyer of human 
life. In the performance of a public duty, entrusted to him some years 
ago, he had visited Africa. He well remembered the beautiful morning 
when the coast of that benighted land lay before his eyes, and the feel- 
ings with which he surveyed it, depicting to himself the miserable condi- 


tion of its inhabitants, sold like beasts of burthen—huddled together— 


men, women, and children, into the wretched holds of slave-vessels, and 
carried away to be put under the lash of the Spanish and Brazilian slave- 
drivers. At Sierra Leone he had gone on board several captured vessels, 
and, had his own eyes not seen it, he never could have believed that 
human beings could have been stowed away in such a space. One of the 
vessels he had the curiosity to measure with his own hand the height of 
between decks, and found it exactly thirty inches—about the height of a 


“common table, and into that space the unfortunate people were crammed ! 


How lamentable was it to think that, in contravention of solemn treaties, 
such a horrid traffic should still be éndured ! 

The Rev. S. Ovcuron, in seconding the fourth resolution, said he was 
glad to see assembled on this occasion all classes and all grades of the 
people of Jamaica ; I see patricians and plebeians, rich and poor, whites, 
browns, and blacks; I also see men of every religious persuasion, I see 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Dissenters, all forgetting, for the time 








at least, their various differences and distinctions of class, colour, or sect, 

and glad to mingle and unite in one common cause for the interests of 
the country, and for the sake of humanity. The enforcement of the 
treaties between Great Britain and the Governments of Spain and Brazil 
is a matter of the utmost importance to the present prosperity and future 
existence of the British colonies, and we cannot too strongly impress upon 
the British Government the necessity of enforcing those treaties. It isa 
subject which has occupied my mind for more than twelve months past ; 
I have given it my most anxious consideration, and I am fully persuaded 
that it is only in the enforcement of those treaties that any hope can exist 
that these colonies will continue to be sugar exporting or even sugar 
manufacturing countries ; for so long as slavery exists it will be in vain 
for the British West India colonies to expect that they can compete with 
the sugar producers of Cuba and Brazil. It has already been proved to 
demonstration that slave labour cannot compete successfully with coerced 
slave-labour without protection, and to look for protection now is, I am 
satisfied, altogether hopeless, for the fever of free-trade rages in England 
with greater force than ever the cholera raged, and we must at all events 
wait until that fever is abated, till the blood has again acquired its wonted 
calmness and equanimity, and men again look at matters in their proper 
light, and view things in their true colours. Our only hope, then, is not 
alone in the suppression of the slave-trade, but in the total abolition of 
slavery ; but let us once succeed in fully putting an end to the slave-trade, 
and we may rest assured that the death-blow to slavery has been struck. 
But I stand not here to plead the cause of injured Jamaica alone; I 
stand up in the cause of humanity—in the cause of the exalted, the 
benign, the God-like attribute of mercy—the woes of thousands of our poor 
helpless slaves, pining in hopeless bondage, demand the enforcement of 
these treaties, and the miseries of tens of thousands more, torn from their 
homes and country to be sacrificed to the demon of slavery, plead for it. 
It is not enough that England should procure cheap sugar, but Cuba must 
be a ‘* Bochim of woe and an Aceldama of blood,’’ while thousands upon 
thousands of human beings are held in barbarous slavery to satisfy man’s 
cupidity and man’s injustice, for if England had been just, she would 
have done with Spain and Brazil as she did with us; she possessed the 
power; there were the treaties which Spain and Brazil had entered into, 

and for the performance of which she had agreed to pay four hundred 
thousand pounds of British money, while tlhtese engagements were laughed 
at, and those treaties were trampled under foot, and Jamaica only forced to 
be honest. Why should this be ?—why does not England insist upon the 
faithful performance of. those treaties? It is not because England lacks 
the power, but because she lacks the will—it is because some worthless 
object is considered, while truth and justice are disregarded. If meetings 
like these are held throughout Jamaica we need not fear success. Let 
this meeting be the first sheaf in the harvest; let the example this day 

set be followed, and others complete what we this day begin, throughout 

the island. I am astonished that Kingston should be behind-hand; you 

have stolen a march upon us, but we will be fast upon your heels, and I 


hope that the work will be carried on in the same spirit in St. Mary, St. . 


Ann, St. James, and Trelawny, and every other parish in the island ; let 
us adopt the system pursued by our adversaries—let us petition! peti- 
tion !! petition ! !!—let us assemble and declare our grievances—let the 
walls of St.-Stephen echo and re-echo with our complaints. 

The resolution was then put and carried.. , 

The Baron Von KeTIELHoLpr moved the next-resolution. 

The succeeding resolutions were moved and seconded by Mr. Far- 
quarson, the Rev. Dr. Stewart, Mr. G. W. Gordon, the Rey. Mr. 
West, &c. per ; 

The meeting then broke up. 

The following are the resolutions which were agreed to :— 


1. ‘*That so long as the sugar planters of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil, 


in defiance of the laws of their respective countries, and of the treaties by - 


which the Spanish and Brazilian Governments stand bound to her Majesty, 
are permitted to reinforce, by fresh drains from slavery, the means of 
increasing their profits, it is hopeless, in countries so thinly peopled as 
Jamaica, Guiana, and Trinidad, for the proprietors of the soil to perse- 
vere in its cultivation. 

2. ‘* That, in the opinion of this meeting, the plan which was embodied 
by. her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the 
draft of a convention with Spain, and transmitted to her Majesty’s 
Minister at Madrid, on the 25th of May, 1840, as appears from the 
papers on slave-trade, presented in that year to Parliament by her 
Majesty’s command, is practical and feasible, and if now urged on the 
Spanish and Brazilian Governments with suitable energy, would prove 
beneficial and effective, in enabling the emancipated colonies of Great 


Britain to meet and overcome the competition in the home markets and . 


other countries of Europe, on the equal terms to which they are about to 
be exposed by the Sugar Duties Act of 1846. 


3. ‘* That the memorial to her Majesty, and the petitions to the two . 


houses of the Imperial Parliament now read be adopted, and that the 


chairman be requested to sign the memorial to her Majesty on behalf of 


this meeting. 
4, ‘That the British members of the Mixed Court for the suppression 
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of the slave-trade, established in Jamaica, but about to be abolished, be 
requested to take charge of these addresses to the three branches of the 
British legislature, and to lend their aid on their return to Europe in 
giving them effect. 

5. ‘‘That it is desirable and expedient to bring the views of this meet- 
ing under the notice of the inhabitants of the recently emancipated foreign 
colonies, and more especially of the French, Danish, and Swedish pos- 
sessions of these seas, suggesting to them the advantage of engaging 
their respective Governments to co-operate with that of her Majesty in 
the negotiations with Spain and Brazil which this meeting recommends, 
and that the chairman be requested to take such measures as his lordship 


-may think convenient for carrying this resolution into effect. 


6. ‘‘That the Chevalier Attavilla, Commissary Judge of the Mixed 
Court, be furnished with a copy of these resolutions, and be requested to 
transmit the same, with his recommendation, to the Government of her 
most gracious Majesty. 

7. ‘*The friends of humanity in England and America are hereby 
invited to co-operate with this meeting in attaining the object it has 
in view. 

8. ‘‘ That these resolutions be inserted in the daily newspapers of the 
island, and in publications elsewhere, at the discretion of the chairman. 

‘*That the thanks of this meeting be respectfully offered to our right 
reverend chairman, for the able and impartial conduct with which his 
lordship has presided on this occasion.’’ 


THE SLAVE-TRADE—MISSIONS TO THE KING OF 
ASHANTEE AND DAHOMEY. 


The English Government have long seen the desirability and necessity 
of obtaining the consent of the Kings of Ashantee and Dahomey to 
treaties for the suppression of the slave-trade, and means have been used, 
from time to time, to carry out the object. Froma parliamentary paper, 
lately presented to the House of Commons, we gather some painfully 
interesting particulars in relation to the mission. It would seem that the 
chief object of Lieutenant-Governor Winniett was to obtain the consent 
of the King of Ashantee to the abolition of the abominable practice of 
human sacrifices, which prevails to an awful extent within his dominions. 

From Mr. Winniett’s despatch, dated 15th November, 1848, we learn 
that the travelling party consisted of himself, Captain Powell, with forty- 
eight of his men as a guard of honour, the Rev. Mr. Freeman, of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, who acted as secretary, and about 150 
men, consisting of the band, hammock-men, carriers of luggage, and 
servants. The large number of 150 men were required principally as 
carriers, the climate being so inimical to beasts of burthen that they cannot 
be employed. A day’s journey is about twenty-five miles. 

Some pleasing information is given of the country through which they 
passed en route, and of the existence of several promising missionary 
stations at various towns and villages. The journey, which was com- 
menced at Cape Coast, occupied about eleven days. The name of the 
town at which the king resides is Kumasi. The king was aware of the 
time of their arrival, and made full preparation for their entry. ‘‘ Aftera 
brief delay we moved on to the market-place, where the king and his 
chiefs were seated under their large umbrellas, according to the custom 
of the country on the reception of strangers of distinction. They, with 
their numerous captains and attendants, occupied three sides of a large 
square, and formed a continuous line of heads, extending about 600 yards, 
and about ten yards in depth. Under each large umbrella, and towards 
the back of the line, the umbrellas being placed about thirty yards from 
each other throughout the whole line, a chief was seated on a native chair. 
After we had passed along about three-fourths of the line, we found the 
king surrounded by about twenty officers of his household, and a large 
number of messengers, with their gold-handled swords and canes of office. 
Several very large umbrellas, some consisting of silk velvet of different 
colours, shaded him and his suite from the rays of the sun. The king’s 
chair was richly decorated with gold; and the display of golden ornaments 
about his own person and those of his suite was most magnificent. The 
lumps of gold adorning the wrists of the king’s attendants and many of 
the principal chiefs were so large, that wey must have been quite fatiguing 
to the wearers. 


“ The King of Ashantee is about six feet high, stout, and strong-built, 
and appears to be about from fifty-two to fifty-six years of age. He isaman 
of mild and pleasing countenance, and quite free from any of those shades 
of native ferocity which are so disgusting to the taste and feelings of a 
European. 

‘* During the whole of the day the greatest excitement prevailed in the 
town, the population of which was swelled by strangers called in by the 


king, or detained after the close of the recent Yam Custom, on account | 


of my visit, from the usual amount of about 25,000 to upwards of 80,000. 

‘¢ Kumasi is very different in its appearance from any other native town 
that I have seen in this part of Africa; the streets are generally very 
broad and clean, and ornamented with many beautiful banyan trees, 
affording a grateful shade from the powerful rays of the sun; the houses 
looking into the streets have all public rooms on the ground floor, varying 





in dimensions from about twenty-four feet by twelve, to fifteen feet by 
nine; they are entirely open to the street in front, but raised above its 
level, from one to six feet, by an elevated floor consisting of clay polished 
with red ochre; they are entered from the street by steps made of clay, 
and polished like the floor. 

“ As I sat down in the airy, spacious hall, in the cool of the evening, after 
all the toils and excitement of the day, and contemplated this little Euro- 
pean establishment, planted in the midst of barbarism, 200 miles into the 
interior of Africa, exhibiting to thousands of untutored pagans the com- 
forts and conveniences of civilised life, and the worship of the true God, 
I could not but think deeply and feelingly on the great triumph thus 
achieved by Christianity and civilisation.’’ 

Mr. Winniett was the bearer of various presents to the king from the 
British Government, in return for which, a most unusual and _ prodigious 
amount of native animal and vegetable produce was presented, which 
required the aid of 550 men to convey it. 

The greatest respect and attention was paid to the parties composing 
the mission, and most unusual favours were shown to them. Not only 
were they invited to dine with the king, but were introduced where the 
most favoured are not permitted admittance. Mr. Winnictt thus refers to 
the subject :—he says, ‘* After dinner the king took us to the apartments 
of the ladies of the Court, and introduced me to them, declaring that no 
Ashantee, not even a favourite chieftain, had ever been introduced to that 
part of the palace or the ladies occupying it.”’ 

It was not until the 24th of October, fifteen days after their arrival, 
that an opportunity offered for entering with the king into the business 
of the mission. 

‘« At 8 p.m., the king sent messengers to the Mission-house to acquaint 
me that he had returned to town, and to request that we would go down 
to the palace, and spend an hour with him. To this I readily consented, 
and was much gratified, on our arrival at the palace, to find him almost 
alone, and quite disposed for friendly conversation ; Ossai Kujo; the heir 
apparent to the throne, and three or four of the king’s principal linguists, 
were the only persons present. 

‘« We immediately entered into conversation, and after briefly adverting 
to the kindly feelings of her Majesty’s Government towards him, I em- 
braced the favourable opportunity thus offered for speaking to him on the 
subject of human sacrifices, I told him of the anxious desire, on the 
part of her Majesty, that these sanguinary rites should be abolished, and 
begged his serious attention to a question so important to the cause of 
humanity. 

‘‘In answer to these remarks, he inquired whether I had seen any 
instances of human sacrifices taking place since I had entered his domi- 
nions. I certainly had not seen or heard of any, and therefore expressed 
myself to that effect; and he then observed, that although human sacri- 
fices were the custom of his forefathers, he was reducing their number and 
extent in his kingdom, and that the wishes of her Majesty should not be 
forgotten. Matters relative to the Wesleyan mission in Kumasi were 
then referred to, and I was much gratified to find how completely the 
mission has secured his confidence and esteem,” 

Another interview with the king was permitted prior to the return of 
the mission, on the 26th of October, of which the following account is 
given :— 

“* At 7 a.m. we visited the king, to take our leave of him, previous to 
our departure. On our arrival at the palace we found the fg ready to 
receive us at this early hour. 

‘¢The interview was quite private, like that of Tuesday evening, and 
the same persons were also in attendance on him. I again adverted to 
human sacrifices, and expressed my satisfaction at the remarks he had 
made on the subject during our last interview. He then observed, that 
the number of human sacrifices made in Kumasi had been greatly exag- 
gerated, and that attempts had thus been made to spoil his name. He 
wished me to understand that human sacrifices were not so numerous in 
Kumasi as they had been represented, and expressed a hope that mere 
reports relative to such a subject, flying about the country, would not be 
listened to; and he then observed, ‘I remember that when I was a little 
boy, I heard that the English came to the coast of Africa with their 
ships, for cargoes of slaves, for the purpose of taking them to their own 
country and eating them, but I have long since known that the report 
was false ; and so it will be proved, in reference to many reports which 
have gone forth against me.’ I answered that I believed him, and that 
I hoped he would not forget, that in every life which he saved from 
sacrifice, he would be considered as conferring a favour on the Queen of 
England and the British nation. 

‘‘ After conversing with him thus in the most unrestrained manner for 
about half an hour, we took our leave of him by shaking him cordially 
by the hand, and then returned to the Mission-house.”’ 

'Phus concluded the business of the mission, which, under the circum- 
stances, issued as favourably as could have been expected. 


MISSION TO DAHOMEY. 


The mission of Mr. Cruickshank had for its object the consent of the 
King of Dahomey to a treaty for the abolition of the slave-trade in his 
dominions. 
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We regret to find that Mr. Cruickshank failed to accomplish the object 
the Government had in view. It is believed, however, that the informa- 
‘tion gained will be productive of much good, and that future beneficial 
results will flow from the interview with the king. Mr. Cruickshank has 
presented a lengthy and elaborate report of his mission, from which we 
egnnot do more than make extracts. He commences by stating that— 

‘¢1, For a period extending over the last twelve years, the annual expor- 
tation of slaves from the territory of the king of Dahomey has averaged 
pearly 8,000. In addition to this number, another thousand at least are 
annually brought down from the interior, and are kept in slavery in the 
towns and villages upon the coast, where they enjoy, when well conducted, 
a very considerable share of liberty, and all the necessaries of life in 
epparent comfort and abundance; but they are subjected to exportation 
for acts of gross disobedience, as well as for social offences of an aggra- 

vated nature. 

“It appears to be a general practice with the masters of the slaves, to 
permit them to prosecute their own affairs, and to receive, in exchange for 
this concession of their time, a stipulated monthly sum derived from their 
labour ; owing to this arrangement, an industrious slave is sometimes 
enabled to acquire his freedom by obtaining funds necessary for the 
purchase of two slaves, which will generally be accepted as the price of 
his redemption, This annual supply of 9,000 slaves is chiefly, I may 
say entirely, derived from a systematic course of slave-hunting, for the 
number paid to the king by the Mahees and other tributaries, together 
with the criminal offenders who are exported, forms but a small item in 
the gross amount. 

‘The king generally accompanies his army to these slave hunts, which 
he pursues for two or three months every year. Its miserable objects are 
weak and detached tribes, inhabiting countries adjacent to his dominions, 
and at distances from his capital varying from twelve to twenty-four days’ 
march. A battle rarely occurs, and the loss in killed in such expeditions 
ig not so great as is generally believed in England. The ordinary plan is 
to send out traders to act as spies; these carry their petty merchandise 
into the interior towns, and make their observations upon their means of 
defence. — 

‘The trader returns after a lapse of some months, guiding the king’s 
army, and instructing the leaders how they may surround and surprise the 
unsuspecting inhabitants, who are often thus captured on awakening in the 
morning. As resistance is punished by death, they generally prefer to 
yield themselves prisoners, and thus the king’s victories are often blood- 
less. It is only when African kings, of nearly equal power, are ambitious 
to try their strength, that those wholesale slaughters take place, which 
only terminate in the extermination of a people. Such contests, how- 
ever, are rare, the African chief having a much greater relish for an easy 
and unresisting prey, whom hecan convert into money, than for the glory 
of a victory which costs him the lives of his people; so, at least, it is 
with the king of Dahomey, who often returns to his capital without the 
loss of a man, either of his own party or that of hisenemy. He has on 
more than one occasion been repulsed by the Akus and the people of 
Aberkoutah ; but, in these and similar cases, where the resistance is likely 
to be strong and determined, his troops are led away before much slaughter 
has been done. . 

*« After the surrender of a town, the prisoners are presented to the King 
by their captors, who are rewarded by the payment of cowries, of the 
value of a couple of dollars for each captive, who is henceforth the King’s 
slave; but on his return to his capital, after a successful enterprise, he is 
in the habit of distributing a number of these unfortunate creatures 
among his headmen, and at the same time bestowing large sums as bounty 
to his troops. A selection is then made of a portion of the slaves, who 
are reserved for the King’s employment; and the others are sent down to 
the slave merchant, who not unfrequently has already sold his goods on 
credit, in anticipation of their arrival. 

‘* An export duty of five dollars is paid upon each slave shipped from 
the King’s dominions, even although the port of embarkation may not 
belong to him. It is a frequent practice to convey them by the lagoon, 
either to the eastward, as Little Popo, or to the westward, as Porto 
Nuovo, neither of which towns are in subjection to the King. He, how- 
ever, has command of the lagoon leading to these places, and the duty 
must be paid previous to their embarkation upon it; so that, from the 
export duty alone, the King derives an annual sum of $40,000. But this 
is not all, ‘The native dealer, who brings his slaves to the merchant, has 
also to pay duties on each slave at the different custom-house stations on 
their road to the barracoons. The amount paid at these stations it is 
more difficult to ascertain, as many of the slaves are the King’s own pro- 
perty. A sum, however, of not less than $20,000 may be set down for 
this item. If we estimate the annual number of slaves sold by the King 
himself at 3,000, and reckon them at the present price of $80, we have an 
additional item of $240,000; thus making in all a revenue of $300,000 
derived annually from the slave-trade. 

‘¢ But this calculation, which is a near approximation to the truth, and is 
under rather than above the exact amount, does not by any means convey 
a just impression of the advantages which the King derives from the slave- 
trade. By the laws of his country he inherits the property of his de- 
ceased subjects; so that his headmen and others, who have been amassing 





property by this traffic, have only been acting as so many factors to the 
king, who receives at their death the fruits of the labour of a lifetime; a 
very small portion of the estate, in slaves and cowries, is generally re- 
turned to the natural heir, which serves as a species of capital for him to 
commence, in like manner, his factorship. Under a system so calculated 
to induce an apathetic indifference, the King contrives, by repeated marks 
of royal favour, and by appointments to offices of trust and emolument, 
to stimulate to industrious exertion the principal men of his kingdom. 
These appointments, nioreover, become hereditary, and their holders form 
an aristocracy, with sufficient privileges to induce the ambition of entering 
its ranks. With the perfect knowledge of these facts, which I learned at 
Whydah, principally through the frank avowal of Mr. De Souza, and 
which I found fully confirmed afterwards by the King, it will occasion 
no surprise that I felt my mission to be one of the most hopeless nature. 

‘** This conviction, however, did not prevent my strong advocacy of the 
cause which I had undertaken, and which the King afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of discussifg with him at great length, on two different occasions. 
These interviews, which were each of five hours’ duration, now claim a 
brief notice. 

‘¢2, Upon my introducing the subject of the slave-trade, and referring 
to the treaty which Lieutenant-Governor Winniett had brought under his 
notice, and informing him, at the same time, that my object in visiting 
him was to obtain, if possible, his sanction and ratification of that treaty, 
he appeared much disconcerted, and at a loss how to reply. There was 
an apparent struggle taking place in his mind; his friendly disposition to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and a desire not to give offence by a positive 
refusal, combating for a time his feelings of self-interest. In such a con- 
test, however, the victory could not be long doubtful; and it was evident 
that his hesitation arose, not from any wavering in his determination 
respecting the slave-trade, but from his difficulty in choosing the least 
offensive manner of expressing his negative. 

‘* His chiefs had had iong and serious consultations with him upon the 
subject ; and they had come to the conclusion, that his government could 
not be carried on without it. The state which he maintained was great ; 
his army was expensive; the ceremonies and customs to be observed 
annually, which had been handed down to him from his forefathers, 
entailed upon him a vast outlay of money. These could not be abolished. 
The form of his government could not be suddenly changed, without 
causing such a revolution as would deprive him of his throne, and preci- 
pitate his kingdom into a state of anarchy. He was very desirous to 
acquire the friendship of England. He loved and respected the English 
character, and nothing afforded him such high satisfaction as to see an 
Englishman in his country, and to do him honour. He himself and his 
army were ready at all times to fight the Queen’s enemies, and to do any 
thing the English government might ask of him, but to give up the slave- 
trade. No other trade was known to his people. Palm oil, it was true, 
was now engaging the attention of some of them; but it was a slow 
method of making money, and brought only a very small amount of duties 
into his coffers. The planting of coffee and cotton had been suggested to 
him ; but this was slower still. The trees had to grow, and he himself 
would probably be in his grave before he could reap any benefit from 
them. And what to do in the meantime? Who would pay his troops, 
or buy arms and clothing for them? Who would buy dresses for his 
wives ? Who would give him supplies of cowries, of rum, of powder, and 
of cloth to perform his annual customs? He held his power by an obser- 
vance of the time-honoured customs of his forefathers; and he would 
forfeit it, and entail upon himself a life full of shame, and a death full of 
misery, if he neglected them. It was the slave-trade that made him ter- 
rible to his enemies, and loved, honoured, and respected by his people. 
How could he give it up? It had been the ruling principle of action 
with himself and his subjects from their earliest childhood. Their 
thoughts, their habits, their discipline, their mode of life had been formed 
with reference to this all-engrossing occupation; even the very songs 
with which the mother stilled her crying infant told of triumph over foes 
reduced to slavery. Could he, by signing this treaty, change the senti- 
ments of a whole people? It could not be. A long series of years was 
necessary to bring about such a change. He himself and his people must 
be made to feel the superior advantages of another traffic in an increase 
of riches, and of the necessaries and luxuries of life, before they could be 
weaned from this trade. The expenses of the English Government are 
great; would it suddenly give up the principal source of its revenue 
without some equivalent provision for defraying its expenses? He could 
not believe so. No more would he reduce himself to beggary. The sum 
offered him would not pay his expenses for a week ; and even if the Eng- 
lish Government were willing to give him an annual sum equivalent to 
his present revenue, he would still have some difficulty in employing the 
energies of his people in a new direction. Under such circumstances, 
however, he would consider himself bound to use every exertion to meet 
the wishes of the English Government. 

** Such were the arguments which the King used in justification of his 
refusal to sign the treaty, and much regret did he express that the object 
which the English Government had in view was of such vital importance 
to him, that he could not possibly comply with its requesc. 

‘* Although inwardly acknowledging the force of his objections, I did 
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not give up the subject without endeavouring to convince him that, in 
the course of a few years, by developing the resources of his rich and 
beautiful country, he would be able to increase his revenue ten-fold, and 
that the slaves whom he now sold for exportation, if employed in the 
cultivation of articles of European consumption, would be far more 
_ valuable to him than they now were. I endeavoured to make him com- 
prehend this, by informing him of the price of a slave in the Brazils, and 
asking him if he thought the Brazilian would give such a price for him if 
_ he did not find himself more than repaid by his labour. He believed this 
~ to be the case, but the length of time required, the whole process of an 
entirely new system, and want of skill among his people to conduct such 
operations, appeared to him insurmountable difficulties. He was willing, 
however, to permit Englishmen to form plantations in his country, and 
to give instructions to his people. 

“« At last the King appeared anxious to escape from this harassing 
question, and by way of closing the interview, invited me to accompany 
him to witness a review of his troops. 

‘¢ Upon my next interview with the king, I did not think it necessary to 
say anything more about the treaty. 

“¢ At no time before my arrival in his country, did I ever entertain the 
faintest hope of his acceding to it in good faith, and since I had ascer- 
tained at Whydah the amount of revenue derived from this trade, and had 
seen the rude and expensive magnificence of his state, I could not but 
feel that a repetition of my paltry offer of an annual subsidy of 2,000 
dollars, would only clothe me with ridicule. I was anxious, however, to 
ascertain whether the king really regarded it in a merely pecuniary point 
of view, and would forego the trade in slaves upon finding his revenue 
made up from other sources. He assured me that he would, but even 
with this assurance I may be allowed to doubt whether a monarch and a 
people of such ambitious character would cease from making war upon 
their neighbours.”’ 


Foreign Entelligence. 


UNITED STATES.—The Supreme Court of Louisiana, in the case of 
the State v. Slave Dick, has decided that the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, guaranteeing trial by jury to accused persons, does not extend to 
slaves ; at the same time it decides that so far as crimes, misdemeanours, 
and offences are concerned, slaves are considered as ‘‘ persons.’? Poor 
Dick is convicted of murder. So we are to understand that the slave is a 
person for the purpose of prosecution, but not a person for the purpose 
of defence! Glorious law this for a civilised land !—Emancipator. 

Stave Lasour in Cotron Factories.—The Pensacola Gazette 
describes the Arcadia Cotton Factory, which is now in successful opera- 
tion. It is worked entirely by slave labour, runs 24 looms, and turns out 
1000 yards of cotton per day. The problem is here solved of the inade- 
quacy of slave labour to manufacturing purposes. The Gazette remarks 
that the cost of the raw material is the great element of expense in the 
manufacturing of coarse cotton goods. When cotton is worth 6 cents at 
Pensacola, it is worth 7 1-2 cents laid down at Lowell. Here is a dif- 
ference, then, of just one-fifth, or 20 cents in the dollar. The Arcadia 
Factory will, when completed, work up 1000 pounds per day. Here is a 
clear saving of $15 per day in the raw material alone, enough probably to 
feed all the operatives engaged in the work. 

We have no doubt of the success of slave labour in fabricating all com- 
mon goods made of cotton and wool. And as these great staples are 
nearly worthless, except for manufactures of some kind, nothing is plainer 
than the propriety of spinning and weaving at the south these products of 
its soil. Withdraw one-fourth of the hands now employed in overstock- 
ing the markets of the world with cotton, by its too extensive culture, and 
set them at work with machinery for its cheap manufacture, and slave 
labour will be rendered twice as profitable as it now is. It requires no 
more intellect to manage a cotton-picker, spinning-jenny, or power-loom, 
than to hold a plough, use a hoe or an axe. Skill and expertness at the 
latter are as much mechanical arts, as any performed in a cotton or, 
woollen mill. Of course, all arts must be practised to be learned, whether 
they relate to tillage, manufactures, or navigation. 

At the present reduced prices, the cotton now stored in this city and 
Hamburg is worth about a million and a half of dollars—an amount of 
capital which has earned nothing since the harvest. Had the water in the 
Savannah, which falls forty-five feet between the inlet and outlet of our 
short canal, been fairly applied to the spinning and weaving of this cot- 
ton, it would this day be worth five millions of dollars.—-Having the 
means to render our planters and business men, of all classes, far more 
independent of England and Europe than they now are, it is a question of 
great moment whether we will or will no? avail ourselves of all our natural 
advantages.— Augusta Chronicle. 

There are several cotton factories now in successful operation in various 
parts of the south. The Planter’s Factory on the Ockmulgee river, in 
Georgia, some 30 miles from Macon, is now running 2,500 spindles and 52 
looms, consuming 1,000 pounds of cotton daily, and employing nearly 100 





hands. Their cotton yarns find a ready sale in the Northern markets. 
They have also, in complete operation, all the machinery necessary. for 
carding, spinning, and weaving wool, and their kerseys are said to be 
equal to any in our markets. A Macon paper boasts of it as creating a 
home market for the consumption of the agricultural surplus of the neigh- 
bourhood, and furnishing remunerating employment to many families 
which would otherwise suffer from penury and want. This is novel 
language in that quarter.—Newark Daily Adv. 


SLAvERY IN Catirornia.—It is frequentiy asserted by those who 
oppose the Wilmot proviso, that slavery cannot exist in California unless 
established by law, and that a positive prohibition is entirely unnecessary. 
That is asserted in the face of the fact that slaves have already been taken 
to that territory, by Southern men, who are writing on for more. L. W. 
Boggs, at one time Governor of Missouri, but now a resident of Cali- 
fornia, has recently written to a friend in Missouri a description of the 
country and the richness of the mines. The letter has been published, 
and from it we extract the following sentence :— 

‘« In connexion, let me say, if your sons will bring out two or three 
negroes, who can work and attend at an hotel, your brother will pay cash 
for them at a good profit, and take it as a great favour.”’ 

What better commentary can we have upon the weakness of the posi- 
tion of those who insist that no legislation is necessary to keep slavery 
out of California? Already, a resident of that territory is willing to “pay 
cash’’ for negroes. By-and-by, if Congress does not interfore to prevent 
it, there will be a slave market at San Francisco. 


CUBA.—SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE.—Mr., Bryant, in a recent 
letter from Havana to the New York Evening Post, states that the slaye- 
trade between the island of Cuba and the coast of Africa is carried on 
quite briskly and openly of late, the Government of Cuba conniving at, 
and profiting by the atrocious traffic. A cargo of five hundred human 
chattels were recently landed on the southern part of the.island, and it is 
understood that one hundred and seven more of the poor creatures died 
on the horrid passage from their native land. During the partial sup- 
pression of the foreign trade, some years ago, slaves advanced very much 
in value, and owners found ,it to their interest to treat them with that 
degree of humanity supposed to be most conducive to vigorous health and 
long life. But under the present revival of the trade, their lives will 
probably become of less consequence to their owners, and they will again 
be overtasked and worn out, without pity, as they are said to have been 
formerly. 

Hardly more than half of the island of Cuba has ever been reduced to 
tillage. There is a demand, therefore, for labourers, on the part of those 
who wish to become planters, and this demand is supplied, not only from 
the coast of Africa, but from the American continent, and south-western 
Asia. 

Mr. Bryant saw several of the Yucatan Indians, who had been taken 
prisoners of war, and sold to the whites of Cuba, under a pretended 
contract to serve for a certain number of years. The dealers in this kind 
of merchandise were also bringing in the natives of Asia, and disposing of 
their services to the planters in a similar way. There are said to be six 
hundred of these people in the city of Havana. The authorities have 
issued an ordinance, declaring what shall be the daily ration of these new- 
made slaves ; also how many lashes the master may inflict for misbehaviour. 

Such, says Mr. Bryant, is the manner in which the Government of 
Cuba sanctions the barbarity of making slaves of the free-born men of 
Yueatan.. The ordinance, however, betrays gceat concern for the salya- 
tion of the souls of those whom it thus delivers over to the lash of the 
slave-driver. It speaks of the Indians from America a 98 Christians already, 
but while it allows the slaves imported from Asia to 0 be flogged, it directs 
that they shall be carefully instructed in the doctrines of our holy religion. 

Yet the policy of the Government favours emancipation. The laws of 
Cuba permit any slave to purchase his freedom on paying a price fixed by 
three persons, one appointed by his master, and two by a magistrate. 
He may also, if he pleases, compel his master to sell him a certain portion 
of his time, which he may employ to earn the means of purchasing his 
entire freedom. 

‘The population of Cuba is now about 1,250,000, rather more than half 
of whom are coloured persons, and one out of every four of the coloured 
population is free. The mulattoes emancipate themselves as a matter of 
course, and some of them become rich by the occupations they follow. 
The prejudice of colour is by no means so strong as in the United States. 
There is little difficulty in smuggling people of mixed blood, by the help 
of legal forms, into the white race, and if they are rich, into good society, 
provided their hair is not frizzled. 

Mr. Bryant thinks there is no great prospect of annexing Cuba to the 
United States. Old Spain will of course not be found willing to relinquish 
a possession from which she draws an annual revenue of twelve millions 
of dollars. Besides, she sends there her needy nobility, and those for 
whom she would provide, to fill the lucrative offices. The priests, the 
military officers, the civil authorities, every man who fills a judicial post 
or holds a clerkship, is from Old Spain. 

The people are not likely to take up arms to emancipate themselves ; 
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. for while many of them would greatly prefer a union with the United 


States, they are by no means sufficiently united in that object to encounter 
successfully the power of the mother country. 

Of course, says Mr, Bryant, if Cuba were to be annexed to the United 
States, the slave-trade with Africa would cease to be carried on as now, 
though its perfect suppression might be found difficult. Negroes would 
be imported in large numbers from the United States, and planters would 
emigrate with them. Institutions of education would be introduced, 
commerce and religion would be made free, and the character of the 
islanders would be elevated by the responsibilities which a free Govern- 
ment would throw upon them. The planters, however, would doubtless 
adopt regulations insuring the perpetuity of slavery ; they would unques- 
tionably, as soon as they were allowed to frame ordinances for the island, 
take away the facilities‘which the present laws give the slave for effecting 
his own emancipation. 


A correspondent of La Verdad, in a late number of that paper, says— 
During the last four months, 2,400 negroes have been introduced into 
Cuba, and other shipments are expected daily, as it is known that 
10,000 negroes have been purchased, at the price of 850 dollars each, on 
the coast of Africa. Representations, it seems, have been made to the 
Governor-General that it would be expedient to permit the importation 
of negroes from Brazil; and Attorney Olaneta, on being consulted by the 
Count of Alcoy, gave it as his opinion that such importation would not 
be in violation of existing treaties. 


MARTINIQUE.—By Martinique journals of the 6th of June we 
learn that the elections had terminated in favour of MM. Bissette and 
Pecoul, to be representatives of that colony. Bissette obtained 11,022 
votes, and Pecoul 8,921, Schoelcher 2,736, and Papy 525. 

From information lately received from Guadaloupe we learn that M. 
Scheelcher, the indefatigable labourer in the anti-slavery cause, and to 
whom the coloured race are much indebted for his exertions, has been 
returned by a large majority. 





Colonial Entelliqence. 


JAMAICA.—CuLtivaTion or Cotron.—The expediency of extend- 
ing the agricultural operations of the British colonies has long been 
apparent, and now that sugar and coffee, the produce of free labour, may 
be said to be politically proscribed, the question more than ever suggests 
itself, whether, to some extent at any rate, other articles of produce might 
not be advantageously cultivated. In years past, cotton formed an 
important article of export from the West Indies. The war prices of 
sugar and coffee, however, were too high to admit of competition, and 
cotton ceased to be cultivated. Since that period, America has almost 
monopolised the British market. India contributes to the supply, but 
even the cheap labour of the Asiatic serfs can scarcely enable the East 
Indian possessions to import their cotton wool into the English market 
sufficiently cheap, to enter into competition with that produced so much 
nearer home as the southern States of America. So far as climate is con- 
cerned, it is impossible to doubt that Jamaica is as well adapted to the 
growth of the plant as any other country in the world. Did its cultiva- 
tion depend solely on nature, Jamaica might, we have little doubt, 
produce all the sugar it does now, and still supply a large portion of the 
demand for raw cotton in the British manufactories. But the difficulty 
which attends all agricultural operations here, is the uncertainty, and, to 
all urgent. purposes, the want of labour. . Cotton, like coffee,.is not 
content with an occasional cleaning, it must have hands to gather its fruit 
at the moment they are wanted. Wherever the plant is cultivated to any 
prefitable extent, this labour is readily available. In the United States 
the work is performed by slaves ; in India, by coolies, free in name, but 
slaves in fact; in Brazil, slaves are the cotton pickers; in Egypt, the 
same duty is performed by a population that it would be a mockery to 
designate as free. It becomes therefore a serious question how far, in the 
present state of our labouring population, the growth of cotton might be 
undertaken in this island to any extent, upon anything like safe grounds. 
Early in 1846, we devoted, on several occasions, much of our space to the 
advocacy of some attempt to solve this question. It was suggested that 
a joint stock company might be formed for the purpose of trying the 
experiment at once upon a large scale. The idea was taken up by a few, 
but, like many other projects, it fell through, for lack of support. The 
project, however, was started upon something like a tangible basis. The 
experiment had been tried on a small scale by Mr. Gourgues, at a dry, 
unseasonable penn in Liguanea, and found to hold out prospects of 
abundant success. Mr. Gourgues planted ten acres of land in cotton, 
and at a cost of £119. 10s. 3d., produced in one year 10,000‘ weight of 
cotton, which yielded £233. 6s. 8d. Private embarrassment, we believe, 
prevented the experiment from being tried a second year; but the result 





of the first, necessarily the most costly in point of labour, and the least 





productive in its yielding, affords evidence, at any rate, that there may be 
worse investments than in the experiment of cotton cultivation. 

We notice the subject because it has been again brought to our notice 
by a correspondent, whose letter we have published, and because we 
believe it to be well deserving of serious consideration. Mr, Gourgues’s 
statement of expenditure was laid before the House of Assembly, and a 
premium was granted him for the fine sample he produced. We re- 
publish the statement, and in reply to our correspondent we add, that 


Mr. Gourgueés, some time ago, had a large quantity of the seed, and no_ 


doubt would still be able to supply it to any party desirous to make a 
trial of cotton planting. We shall be glad to see the question revived, 
convinced, as we are, that if labour can be produced, the experiment 
cannot fail.—Despatch. 

MAURITIUS.—The dates by the last mail from the Mauritius are to 
the 25th of May. The weather for the growing crop was considered 
favourable, and little doubt existed that the production of sugar this year 
would amount to 50,000 or 55,000 tons. Messrs. Hunter, Arbuthnot, 
and Co., had been forced into the Insolvent Court by the holders of 
protested bills, and their affairs were about to be placed in the hands of 
the curator of bankrupt estates. The estate of the firm of Messrs. H. 
Adams and Co., it was expected, would declare a further and final divi- 
dend of about five per cent. It was not thought that the estate of Messrs. 
Barlow and Co. would be able to pay anything further. The total ship- 
ments of sugar, up to the 23rd of May, amounted to 99,198,525 lbs., 
against 104,598,204 lbs. at the same time in 1848, and 127,992,694 lbs. 
in 1849. 


$Aiscellanea. 


Tue Siave-Trapve.—Captain Pope, of the whaling barque Jasper, 
arrived at this port yesterday, last from St. Helena, has favoured us with 
the following report :— 

**On the 23rd of March, 1849, arrived at St. Helena, a schooner 
called the Zenobia, of Baltimore (for adjudication in the Vice-Admiralty 
Court), which vessel had been captured by H. B. M. sloop, Philomel, on 
the west coast of Africa, with a cargo of slaves numbering 550 (33 of 
whom are females), the vessel not being over 100 tons burthen. She was 
11 days on her passage to St. Helena, and lost 10 or 11 of them. These 
poor creatures were in a perfect state of nudity, and many of them (the 
women in particular) bearing the brands of a hot iron recently impressed 
on their breasts. The vessel being so small, and the number of negroes 
so great, that it was next to an hy aOR to ge from one end of the 
vessel to the other. 

‘¢ It appears that when the schooner was deepatchid by the Philomel, 
she was about giving chase to an American brig which had just gone into 
port on the coast of Africa, suspected for the purpose of taking on board 
a cargo of negroes. It is only lately that a brig was brought to St. 
Helena with upwards of 800 slaves on board. Her name was the Harriet, 
lately of Philadelphia, and commanded by Capt. Thos. Duling, who sold 
the vessel at Ambrez, to a Brazilian, leaving his crew (Americans), eight 
in number, on board, to shift for themselves, who being unable to get away 
from the coast, were obliged to remain in the vessel, and were captured 
by H. B. M. sloop Cygnet. 

‘These seamen having given the Consul at St. Helena a faithful 
account of their ill-treatment by Capt. Duling, were provided with 
vessels to get away from the island. At the time the Harriet was 
boarded by the Cygnet’s boats she had the American fag fying at the 
peak, and, in consequence of the brig firing upon the boats, one of the 
American seamen was shot in the shoulder, and is now in the hospital at 
St. Helena under medical treatment. 

‘¢ Also, lying in the harbour of St. Helena, a slave vessel condemned, 
formerly the barque California, of Boston.”"—N. Bedford Mercury. 

SaneuinaRy ENGAGEMENT WITH A Staver.—A gentleman just 
arrived from Sierra Leone has given us the following account of a san- 
guinary engagement which took place, on the Ist of May last, on the coast 
of Africa :—Whilst the Alert brig, commander H. Dunlop, was lying off 
the Gallinas, a slaving felucca, mounting six guns, and carrying sixty 
men, was perceived, and the boats of the ship were sent in chase. On 
nearing the slaver, the boats made a gallant attack, but they were met by 
a determined resistance, and were beaten off while in the act of boarding. 
Mr. Shaw, the second lieutenant of the Alert, Mr.: Henry Droop Sanders, 
who had charge of the first gig, and several men having been killed, and 
six or seven wounded, the commanding officer thought it prudent to retire 
for assistance, being then five miles from the ship. A breeze springing 
up, the felucca escaped before a further attack could be made, but a sharp 
look-out was kept on board the Alert. Mr. Sanders was the sixth son of 
Mr. G. W. Sanders, of the Rolls, and of Barnes, orca 
Standard. 
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